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HARBOR’S HAPPIEST SHIPLOAD (see page 12) 


Single People Are Human, Too 


Our Reassuring Teen-agers 





OR a good many years Mrs. A. B. Wendt was a teag 

F at West Liberty State College in West Virginia. ¢ 

day after her retirement she received a letter from Will 

L. Stidger, a noted minister who was one of her fon 

students. It was a letter of appreciation, or as he called 

“a thanksgiving letter.” Mrs. Wendt’s reply in the feel 

scrawl of an old woman began thus: “My dear Willie, , 

I can’t tell you how much your note meant to me. I am 

my eighties, living alone in a small room, cooking my 0 

meals, lonely and like the last leaf of fall lingering behiy 

“You will be interested to know that I taught school 

fifty years, and yours is the first note of appreciation I ¢ 

received. It came on a blue, cold morning, and it cheer 

A Note me as nothing has in many years.” Think of it—a tead 
for fifty years, and no one bothered to say “thank you” 

I was talking about appreciation to a noted agriculty 

of specialist who has saved farmers in one state at least 
million dollars through his research and active work in 

field. I asked, “How many letters have you received fn 


A : t] farmers thanking you for these services?” He said, dryly, 
p pre Cl | l Oo n cannot remember one.” 

Most of us would not think of neglecting the thought 
courtesies in our relations with friends and people who 
opinion of us we value. We express appreciation for a fav 
performed in our behalf, for a gift we have received, f 
hospitality extended to us, but how many of us have se 
a “thank you” letter to an appreciated teacher? Why dor 
we send flowers to people who are well instead of whe 
they are ill? Why don’t we send letters thanking legislato 
for voting for a bill instead of writing them not at all 
only when we are “burned up” about something? Ho 
many of us have written to television stations thanking 
them for a program we have particularly enjoyed? Whyi 
depreciation seemingly so much easier to produce t 
appreciation? 

It doesn’t cost much except a little time and a littl 
thoughtfulness to send a note of appreciation. Most ad 
know how to write these letters but we need some re 
minders. Here Samuel Johnson’s statement applies admir 
ably: “People need to be reminded more often than they 
need to be instructed.” 

This is a lonely world for many people—not merely the 
Mrs. Wendts who have reached the age of eighty. Children, 
young people, and middle-aged ones, too, are lonely. Per 
haps loneliness is the common fate of all mankind. Yet the 
appreciative word, the sensitive awareness of the worth d 
other people, does bring people together, helps them to 
see that they are walking a common road together. Appre 
ciation is a delicate and lovely flower that needs thoughtful 
and constant cultivation. —Epcar Dale 


— 
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EDITATION by Arnold H. Lowe 


It Is Still the Simple Gospel 


_.. Verily, verily, I say unto thee, Except 
a man be born again, he cannot see the 


kingdom of God. (John 3:3, KJV) 


HE most famous books in the world 
lee the Gospels of the New Testa- 
ment. In a good measure they are great 
because they are simple. Now the Gos- 
pels are not simple because they deal 
with unimportant matters. Nothing 
which concerns the soul of man is un- 
important. Nothing which goes into the 
making of human happiness and human 
misery is negligible. Nothing which 
speaks of God can be insignificant. Yet it 
isof such things that the Gospels speak. 

We are always impressed with the 
simplicity of the sayings of Jesus. “God 
isa Spirit: and they that worship him 
must worship him in spirit and in truth.” 
Who cannot understand that? Or words 
like these: “This is life eternal, that they 
might know thee the only true God, and 
Jesus Christ, whom thou hast sent.” Who 
cannot understand that? Or consider 
this: “Let not your heart be troubled: ye 
believe in God, believe also in me. In my 
Father's house are many mansions: if it 
were not so, I would have told you.” Are 
these words too dark? Are they beyond 
our understanding? Or what of these 
words: “Blessed are the merciful: for 
they shall obtain mercy. Blessed are the 
pure in heart: for they shall see God. 
Blessed are the peacemakers: for they 
shall be called the children of God.” Are 
these words too complicated for us—or 
are they too simple? 

Take Jesus’s words to Nicodemus: 
“... Except a man be born again, he 
cannot see the kingdom of God.” Some- 
body is always saying this to somebody 
ele, A father is saying it to his son. A 
teacher is saying it to his pupil. A doctor 
is saying it to his patient. A judge is 
saying it to the young offender. If they 
are not saying it in these precise words, 
they are nevertheless saying it. Indeed 
we are all saying at one time or another: 
“You need a new outlook upon life. You 
must change your disposition. You must 
get a fresh and happier point of view.” 

This—and more—Jesus meant when he 
said, “. . .. Ye must be born again.” You 
must put something else into the center 
of your thoughts. You must find a new 
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incentive. You must discover a new force 
which can motivate you. I am that force, 
he meant to say, and beyond me, God 
is that force. Put that into the center of 
your thoughts, and your life will be 
changed inside out. 

Or take these words of Jesus: “. . . If 
any man would come after me, let him 
deny himself, and take up his cross, and 
follow me.” Blunt, stern, uncompromis- 
ing, and simple. All discipleship is that 
way. You want to give yourself to some 
great cause? Then you must give up 
something to follow something. You 
want to make a great scientific experi- 
ment? Then you must give up something 
to discover something. You want a beau- 
tiful family life? Then you must give up 
something to possess something. You 
want religion to be meaningful to you? 
Then you must give up something to be- 
come something. 

Many of us are concerned about our 
future—ours and that of our children. 
How will it be with us tomorrow? What 
will happen to them when they leave us, 
when they get married, when we go 
away? We make these thoughts matters 
of our anxieties. So to our concerned 
and anxious hearts come these simple 
words of Jesus: “Take no thought for 
your life, . . . which of you with taking 
thought can add to his stature one cubit? 
... Your Father knoweth that ye have 
need of these things.” We must trust 
God. There is no living without that. We 
must trust God in the broad, wide, flow- 
ing things that reach our hearts. That is 
why we pray. Not because we are des- 
perate, but because we trust him in our 
desperate moments. Not because we 
have sinned, but because we trust him 
to forgive us because we have gone 
wrong. Not because we are weak, but 
because we trust him to give us strength 
in our moment of weakness. Not because 
we are afraid of tomorrow, but because 
we trust him to go with us into tomor- 
row. We pray—not to justify the secrets 
that are enshrined in our souls, but 
rather to be rid of them, because we 
trust God to lift them off our minds and 
set us free. So we pray—to walk on the 
open road to God, to find his heart—and 
there are no locks to close the door to 
that heart; there are no hinges which 
can hold it. 
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SOUNDING BOARD 


Presbyterian School Study: 
Pro and Con Views 


« Congratulations on the article “Pres- 
byterians and the Public Schools” /P.L.., 
June 22, 1957]. Our Board of Christian 
Education and the General Assembly 
are to be commended for taking a firm 
stand concerning our public schools. The 
pronouncements are fair, straightfor- 
ward, and accurate; I hope they are read 


widely. —Joun D. ANDES 
Assistant Superintendent for Instruction 

Richmond, California 

« ... The special committee . . . ap- 


pointed by the Board of Christian Edu- 
cation to evolve a statement setting forth 
the position of the church on elementary 
and secondary education 
one of its primary tasks, the evaluation 
of church-related 
[But] not one of its members appears 


. had, as 


private education. 
to be a private-school educator. 

Of course, the outcome might have been 
different had [such an educator] sat on 
the tribunal. 

The private school and the public 
school have never been in competition. 
Each does a different kind of job and 
each is needed as a counterbalance to 
the other. 

By its very nature the private school 
is more flexible than the public. It is 
able to experiment in techniques and 
methodology as the public school, an- 
swerable to thousands of constituents, 
is not. Many advances in education have 
ultimately been accepted in the public 
school field after having been pioneered 


and developed by a private school. In: 


truth, the private school is the guarantor 
of flexibility and freedom in education. 
Were it to be erased from the American 
scene and were centralized government 
control to continue its increase, the stage 
would be set for authoritarian domina- 
tion as it was in Germany in the thirties 
and as it has been always in totalitarian 
countries. There can be no more perfect 
propaganda channel than a government- 
controlled universal school system. And 
there can be no more serious threat to 
authoritarianism than a private system 
of education which cannot be forced to 
adhere to the “party line.” 

“Available sources,” says the report, 
“indicate that public school graduates of 
equated ability with private school grad- 
uates do as well or better in college com- 


petition. 
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This is a moot question. Other avail- 
able sources indicate otherwise. Isolated 
studies made at Yale and other Ivy 
League schools disagree on this point. 
The data available are inconclusive. 

One thing is undeniably true: A top 
student in any academic environment 
will gain enough to enable him to enter, 
and remain in, college. It is also true 
that the good student usually coasts 
through the average public high school 
with little conscious application. The 
vast potential he has is never challenged. 
Thus the tendency to loaf becomes ha- 
bitual, and his capacity for superior 
achievement is often truncated. In the 
face of our alarming shortage of top- 
notch thinkers today such waste is little 
short of criminal. 

In making comparisons of this kind 
one thing more must be kept in mind: 
Of the population of the average public 
school, perhaps ten percent go on to col- 
lege. They represent the cream of the 
crop. They have superior academic apti- 
tude. They do well. 

The good private prep school sends 
eighty to ninety-five percent of its grad- 
uates to college. Their aptitudes range 
from superior to limited. They have been 
trained to utilize every ability they pos- 
sess, but in comparisons made at the 
college level they are in competition 
with only the superior group of public 
high-school graduates. Indeed, many a 
prep-school graduate sends back word 
from college that freshman courses are 
less interesting, less well taught than, 
and sometimes repetitive of, courses in 
their preparatory school. 

It is also interesting, statistically, to 
evaluate the listings of success as com- 
piled in the various Who’s Who editions. 
Here it becomes immediately apparent 
that a disproportionate number of rec- 
ognized leaders come from private 
school backgrounds. 


—CHARLES W. BLAKER 


Head Master, West Nottingham Academy 
Colora, Maryland 


« To Presbyterians living in Erie, Penn- 
is direct 
from the ivory tower. Particularly ironic 
is [the] exortation: “Join school board. 
It is imperative that Presbyterians 
exercise their privilege of service in this 
vital area of community life.” 
In this state one has to get elected to 
a school board. In election after election 
slates of ably qualified Protestant 


sylvania, [your] summary 
















































men and women [have been prese 
only to [be] defeated by non-ProtesiK H 
usually less able. The board has | 
dominated by [Roman] Catholics 
over a decade. Today it is one hung 
per cent Catholic as is the top adm; 
tration. It seems to be only a matte 
time that the supervisory and tead 
staff will fall into line. 
To those of us who are giving 
consideration to organizing some sort 
Protestant parochial school, this rep 
is as unwelcome as it would be to Pj 
byterians living in Montreal, Quebeg. 
—Daviw M. Con 

Erie, Pen 
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« I...commend... [the Pre 
rian Church in the U. S. A.] for 
this clear-cut statement of position] 
very crucial issue [which] is extre 
important to those of us in publi¢) 


cation. —Les.ie W. Jo 


Superintendent, Sheboygan Public 
Sheboygan, Wi 


« ... The report . . . represented 
excellent thinking on school probl 
and brought into fine focus the re 
home, church, and schools in our sogi 
My pride in being a Presbyteri 
ways increases when I see our ch 
taking a farsighted and _ intellige 
[view] on these sorts of issues. 
—Mrs. Mitton RAWLINGS, 

Spokane, Washing 
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Correction 


« Shortly after the General Assemb 
met at Omaha I received a communi 
tion from the Stated Clerk to the effeqiely 
that I had been elected to the Commigy 
tee on Consolidations, looking forws ls 
to the merger of the U.S.A. and Unite churc 
Presbyterian churches, Nest. 
I so informed my congregation wig” 
had ‘been apprised of the negotiatie 
between the two churches and reques 
that I be absent from the parish for 
days to attend the first meeting of th 
committee in Cleveland, Ohio, on J 
28. 
In the June 22 issue of PrespyTERl 
Lire there appears the list of those 
are members of that committee but 
name is not included. Please get me 
the hook with my congregation by 
suring them that I was not on a f 
excursion on Lake Erie for two da . 
—Josepu E. McGa 


Minister, The Presbyterian Church of Che 
Philadelphia, Pen 
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Our list included the name of- 
Sherman Skinner instead of that of B 
McCabe.—Tue Eprrors 
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faslow, a junior at Radcliffe College, i 


a os tc ‘how ‘Yok diehan’ A JOURNAL OF PROTESTANT CHRISTIANITY 
ight-vear-old Patricia Cunningham. 

wra-is one of more than a score of The F 

sllege students who spend their sum- Se Pestylevian Se 

her assisting the professional staff of 

jew York City’s “Floating Hospital” (see 


Harbors Happiest Shipload, page 12). CONTENTS FOR AUGUST 10, 1957 


xecutive director of the group which 
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REVOLT IN THE EAGLe’s NEST 6 Paul Eberhard 









In Europe’s highest mountain village a_ ski 
champion, an Alpine guide, and a farmer bring 
the church to a rugged, independent people. 






SINGLE PeopLe ArE Human, Too 10 = John Charles Wynn 





Because they do not neatly fit into our vaunted 
pattern of aprons and den-mothering, slippers 
and newspaper, diaper and tricycles, unmar- 
ried adults are often overlooked, underrated, 
and misunderstood. 
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Each day 1,000 New York mothers and chil- Carl G. Karsch 
lige dren find fun and medical aid aboard a unique 
Editor Eberhard ship. 
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One of Protestant journalism’s most 
brilliant new minds is M. Paul Eberhard, 
a French Reformed (Presbyterian ). pas- 
tor who several years ago started a mag- 





Our REAssuRING TEEN-AGERS 16 Mary Ann Gehres 






On an Iowa campus, young Presbyterians study 
hard, find time for fun, and meet an unexpected 
crisis. 








Bazine on a shoestring and nursed it along 











nto a refreshing, informative, and strik- 

dangly edited journal called L’Illustré 

Protestant. Pastor Eberhard on page 6 ProTestaNtT Unity: An American Appraisal 20 
tells us about a most unusual French 
church project in Revolt in the Eagle’s 
Nest. And for those of you who are Disaster Strikes Alpine Village Projects 21 
curious about the nest, here it is, the 

fort at Chateau Queyras—one of the Religious Tensions Held at Fifteen-Year High 21 








German Bishop Defends Iron Curtain Delegates 20 















highest bastions in the world. For late 
and distressing information about Quey- 
ras, see News. Presbyterian Mariners Meet in Colorado 27 





Iranian Protestants Run Unique Training School 24 Jeanne Carruthers 
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PauL EBERHARD 


Photographs 


Joun P. Taytor 


Wooden fountain marks St. Véran, Europe’s highest village. 
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Ski Champion-Pastor Jacques Cadier directs a mountaine 
ing school for city boys at Brunissard (altitude, 6,021 feet 


Revoli 


In Europe’ 
and a farmer bring the 


In the high Alpine valleys of France stands Queyras, a 
aerial garden capped by never-melting snow. From th 
giddy height of an icy cliff, you can see this remote area ii 
relief, incised by the lines of roaring cascades. Here thitt 
villages, drenched with light off the snows for sever 
winter months, face the Mediterranean sun like precariow 
nests. One of these settlements, Saint Véran, is more that 
6,700 feet up—the highest village in Europe. There onl 
one month of the year is free of ice and snow. 

In earlier times, when local autonomy accounted for it 
wealth, the Queyras area certainly had its happier moments 
Victor Hugo, in his famous book Les Misérables, claime 
that this bright, isolated realm used to send down into the 
flatland teachers for the distinguished families of the big 
cities. You could, he said, recognize the Queyras scholars 
by the Alpine feathers in their hats. In those days Saitl 
Véran sheltered five hundred well-to-do families, and it 
castle-fortress, high on the glacial rocks, guaranteed the 
liberty of these wise and happy “people of the eagle's nest’ 
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Alpine Guide-Pastor Paul Keller preaches from the high pulpit 
of a village church after harvest festival. Sheaves are wheat. 





Farmer-Pastor Bernard Gentil uses milking machines 
and the music of Bach to improve dairy production. 
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Nowadays the fort that the long-bows and _ cross-bows 
could not storm seems out of place, surrounded as it is by 
social and economic problems. After the tremendous 
changes of the last hundred years, Chateau Queyras fort is 
just another magnificent and picturesque curiosity. Civiliza- 
tion has deserted Queyras. Youth has fled to the towns, The 
villages have become ingrown. Life has congealed. The 
tourist who knows nothing about the area’s recent past can 
go into a stable where men and animals live mixed up 
together. He could easily imagine himself in a natural re- 
serve where cold and altitude have preserved a stone-age 
people. 

In this country a spiritual experiment, unique in France 
and perhaps in Europe, has been going on for fifteen years. 
In 1942 a young pastor arrived at Queyras. A former ski 
champion of France, he was fascinated by the mountains 
and their peoples. He saw that this district needed a special 
mission from the church. He realized that his parishioners, 
like the rest of the population, were condemned to a kind 
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of slow social death. As a servant of the dead and risen 
Christ, he decided to do something about it. He set to work. 
And he is there still. 

It was slow, hard work—a job for a giant. Jacques Cadier 
was “just there,” as he likes to put it, in the name of the 
gospel. And “there” meant everywhere in Queyras where 
he knew the people would benefit from the promise of the 
Kingdom of God. 

Snow was blocking the road and holding up the daily 
milk transport out of the valleys. But the sale of milk was 
the only means of livelihood for the Queyras farmers. 
Jacques Cadier bent over the telephone to do battle with 
the Roads Board and to accomplish the impossible. 

A landslide had carried away a kilometer of the road, 
threatening the two thousand inhabitants of Queyras with 
economic asphyxia. Down went Pastor Cadier to the town 
of Gap. He created a disturbance in the offices of the local 
prefecture, hounding the responsible officials until the road 


was repaired, 











Revolt in the Eagle’s Nest 


There was need for a winter trade school for the local 
youth, where they could learn carpentry, electrical fitting 
and repairing, and upholstery. Away Pastor Cadier went to 
the education authorities. He would have gone to the 
Ministry in Paris if necessary. He got the school. Then there 
were no teachers. He asked the bootmaker of the next 
little settlement, and the carpenter, to lend a hand in teach- 
ing the youth of Queyras. They could speak only the local 
dialect? So what? They could have the classes in dialect. 
He even had to go through long negotiations that ended in 
the corridors of the Chamber of Deputies in Paris with the 
local member of parliament. 

In everything he did, Pastor Cadier had a definite plan: 
stop the leakage of population; raise the standard of living; 
open the country for the future; point to Somebody who 
calls men and their society to live as people made by his 
love and grace. 

In this huge job Jacques Cadier has met with some tragic 
disappointments. (See page 21 for the latest of these.) But 
he has had the joy of seeing many helpers coming up for 
a few months or years to work along with him. 

The greatest encouragement has come with Bernard 
Gentil. Gentil is an unusual pastor. He is, in fact, a farmer. 
He has his own farm. He lives, like the other inhabitants of 
Queyras, by the produce of his cows. At the same time he 
is pastor to the little community of Saint Véran and its 
surrounding settlements. He came to the district five years 
ago after preparing secretly for this special calling right 
through his theological course. For four years running, he 
had spent his long vacations as an agricultural worker up 
there in the high valleys. Then he came with his wife and 
children and built his farm. 

He wanted to follow the example of Pastor Cadier, and 
to show in and through his job the knowledge God puts 
deep in men’s hearts. But he had to be both a good farmer 
and a good pastor. So he has made his farm a pilot plot. 
In five years he has succeeded in expanding his work con- 
siderably faster than his neighbors. He brings the hay up, 
Austrian-fashion, by cable lift from pasture to barn, and 
sends manure back the same way as fertilizer. He uses 
electric milking machines for his ten cows. To improve their 
yield, a gramophone fills the place with the music of Bach. 


Now that Bernard Gentil has come, Jacques Cadier’s job 
has developed well on the agricultural side. Loans from the 
state, technical and scientific aid from the French Agricul- 
tural Service, are rapidly restoring a countryside that was 
paralyzed by backward local custom. So now, slowly and 
patiently, the district has ceased to be an area doomed to 
abandonment. There used to be a saving that there were 
seven months of winter and five months of hell at Queyras, 
meaning that there was far too little time to do the work 
that should be spread over the whole year. Now hope is 
returning. More than that, people go up there to breathe 
some of the fresh air of the pioneer spirit. 

All this progress might have meant guest rooms in the 
houses of the farmers, the building of small hotels, mechan- 
ical lifts for skiers, and the inevitable bars, with skiing as 
just a pretext for thinly disguised revelry. The resort money- 
makers were out after big profits from Queyras. But Pas- 
tor Cadier staked his entire operation against their plans. 
The area should be the country of simple, popular tourist 
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enterprise, he said. Man was not going to transport the 
lusion of city life up there with him; he must come 
rid himself of his gimmicks and contrivances, and 
something of the human truth of these grand spaces, 
would have to attend the school of God’s creation to rem 
ber his calling as a person created by God. 

Of course someone had to show the way. Jacques 
obtained permission from the French Reformed Ch 
stay as pastor of Queyras and to open a center of “t 
in mountain life” for city youth. The state gave its sup 
For the last four years thousands of young people 
come to Queyras to receive their “baptism” as moun 
eers. The work wasn’t easy. The people of Queyras we 
yet accustomed to seeing these wide-awake groups, p 
tough and acting as though they were still in Paris or on 
docks of Marseilles, which they left the day before. But 
boys and girls discovered the strength of the ce 
Teachers and guides quickly tested out their visitors. 4 
when the young people go home, probably still play 
tough, they know that in Christian self-discipline a new 
of life can be opened up for them. 


A new member of the team joined the other two 
years ago for this fresh stage in the work. He is Pastor 
Keller, minister at Freissiniéres in a neighboring y 
twenty-five miles from Queyras. Pastor Keller is one of 
great mountain guides of France. His parish gives : 
time to haul his pupils about on his rope over the faceg 
wonderful 13,000-foot range near-by. Last summer he 
chosen with four other guides to form the team whichn 
the astonishing first ascent of the Mustagh peak in the 
malayas, 23,460 feet high. 


Some questions were put to the trio of unusual pastogif Pas 














earlier this year. What did they think of their ministng cha 
‘What was the lesson they drew from their own vocation f 
the benefit of the church as a whole? In terms of the paris R 


they said, the results were hardly favorable. “Here we 
a farmer-pastor, a director of a center, and a guide; but 
have the same difficulties as our colleagues who are p 
and simply pastors. Maybe we have more problems t 
they have. When I ask the Protestant farmers to put t 
gospel into practice and get on with the difficult busin 
of redistributing holdings,” Bernard Gentil said sharph 
“they think of me as just another neighboring Sund 
preacher to lull their consciences to sleep each week 
sweet pious platitudes that skate over these fundame 
questions of land-holding.” 

“When I ask the Protestant citizens to vote in the 
nicipal council to raise a loan for the improvement of 
district,” said Jacques Cadier just as sharply, “they 
sorry I’m not just a pastor reading a Bible portion to som 
bedridden old lady.” Then Paul Keller said, “But don't 
get there are Roman Catholics, atheists, Communists, @ 
servants, manual workers, and bosses who come to exp 
their good will toward our work—and they live within 
parish boundaries, too. The conventional Sunday wo 
per doesn’t understand our problem. He is amazed to 
pastors joining freely in friendly work with unbeli 
But it is certainly a great joy for.us to see our tiny p 
opening out toward limitless possibilities.” 

These three men in the high valleys of the Alps pit 
clear choice before the people they serve: Either the 
gospel—the offer of salvation for man and the world, 
Cain’s shrug-of-the-shoulders question: “Am I my broth 
keeper?” 


Af 
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Pastor Cadier talks to congregation members at Brunissard The former national ski champion of France (at rear) 
chapel. Tower behind him calls men to village meetings. watches a boy from the city put on ski boots for the first time. 


Revolt leader Cadier keeps busy indoors and out 


\fter a meal in the mountain training center, Pastor Cadier gives his young students some advice about high altitudes. 
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Because they do not neatly fit into our vaunted 


pattern of aprons and den-mothering, slippers 


and newspaper, diaper and tricycles, unmarried 


adults are often overlooked and misunderstood 


NMARRIED ADULTS get something less than an 

even break in American life. Once widely 

dubbed as old maids and eccentric bachelors, 
they find these uncomplimentary terms remaining in 
some use to this day. Reduced to unflattering statistics 
in the famous Kinsey reports, many single persons of 
high ethical stature feel maligned and slandered. Con- 
temporary literature too often has singled them out for 
ridicule, while TV situation comedies have easily made 
of the unmarried a butt for derisive jokes. Even in the 
churches (where of all places we should know better ) 
unattached men and women may be regarded by other 
members as second-class parishioners. 

It must come then as a surprise to learn that a hefty 
portion of those who are unmarried remain so by 
choice. Many of them have had opportunity to marry 
but realize that the available partners for matrimony 
do not measure up to the standards they cherish. Many 
have chosen a calling in which they feel they cannot 
mix family life and work; they devote all their time to 
their vocation. Others have rejected marriage, prefer- 
ring to remain single in order to fulfill some obligation 
to younger brothers and sisters. Because of a health 
defect, a conscientious person may be unwilling to in- 
volve a potential mate and perhaps yet unborn children 
in a difficult situation. 


Circumstances alter altar plans 

Some never marry because the partners to whom 
they had pledged their love died, broke the engage- 
ment, or were unable to carry through the plan. It is 
seldom, as popular notion has it, that one remains 
unmarried because one is unattractive. The thousands 
of married women who have never been glamorous, the 
thousands of husbands who could never be confused 
with anything tall, dark, or handsome put the lie to this. 
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Single People! 


Family complications intervene and prevent many 


a person from marrying. Sometimes there are econo 
reasons, where aged parents depend solely upon 4 
grown son or daughter for income and care. Someti 
the reason is less defensible; selfish parents have occ 
sionally been unwilling to sever the emotional umbilical 
cord. They keep their children tied to them long afte 
they are grown. Or the adult children themselves may 
still be so dependent upon their parents that they car 
not feel secure apart from them. This, it is said, was the 
plight of Charles Darwin. Occasionally, of course, ’ 
family suffers acutely from some stigma or reputation 
that precludes a happy marriage for their children; but 
these cases are rare. Also rare, but by no means unheard 
of, are the men and women who have resolved not to 
marry because their own parents have had so miser 
able a married life. 


For some, the opportunity to marry never presents 


itself as a real question. A young woman may be en 
ployed in a firm where there are no eligible males, and 
her work-a-day world gives her no promising contacts 
Or one may not ever be confronted with a truly suit 
able mate. This can happen in those communities 
which lack a homogeneous population; and a given 
young adult just may not be acquainted with othes 
who share a similar religious, educational, or culturl 
background. When such a person passes through het 
twenties without any prospects for marriage, chances 
begin to diminish. 


Problems of emotional -maturity 


It is commonly supposed that emotional immaturity 


is the bogey that lurks behind the unmarried persons 
circumstances. To be sure, a number have failed to at 
tain a mature level of living. But one swift glance @# 
the married population is enough to illustrate that emo 
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tional immaturity can be found with dismaying fre- 
quency also among husbands and wives of every age 
and station. 

When emotional immaturity is operative among 
single persons and thwarts their interest in marriage, 
it takes such form as the following: Some men are still 
Btied to their mothers’ apron strings. Some will not risk 
family living because they “could not stand children.” 
Others may be self-indulgent to the point of vice, or 
so greatly crave personal attention that adjustment to 
the rights of a spouse would be for them unthinkable. 
In these cases matrimony could only mean a fight to 
overcome emotional difficulties, and a severe struggle 
to change their ways. 

Emotional immaturity may pop out to scotch one’s 
opportunities for marriage in a hundred different ways. 
Some women can be so childish they can admit no 
other life into theirs. Others deem it unthinkable to 
give up independence, ample clothes allowance, lux- 
ury recreation, or numerous dates with various men. 
For some women the drudgery of housework looms too 
frightening, the pains of childbirth and rearing chil- 
dren involve too much self-denial. Indeed, they may 
dread the sexual relationship itself and be unable to 
marry because of that fear. One woman looking over 
her childhood and later spinsterhood says, “My mother 
made me feel that men and boys were dangerous and 
her teaching was too effective.” 

Although it is not always recognized as an effect of 
immaturity, an unrealistic perfectionism can keep wed- 
ding bells from ringing. Too rigid a specification for 
the kind of person one is willing to wed borders on 
daydreaming. To refuse any possible partner except 
perhaps Prince Charming himself or mayhap a life- 
size model Marilyn Monroe is the result of an unwill- 
ingness to be adult. 
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The unmarried woman 

One of the regular facts that keeps turning up in in- 
surance tables is this one: for every 100 women in the 
U.S.A. there will be only 97 (plus a fraction) men. 
That goes far to explain why some women never marry. 
In a civilized society where polygamy is prohibited, 
this can only mean that there will be a surplus of single 
women. There are, of course, other reasons that play a 
part in the circumstances of the unmarried. The very 
town in which a woman lives, or her age, may reduce 
her chances for marriage; so some women have been 
known to change both their place of residence and their 
age in order to improve the situation. News articles 
and magazine stories abound on the subject of how to 
attract a mate, but one group of bachelor girls we know 
have wryly adopted a hopeful Scripture verse ripped 
from its context in Jeremiah 5:26 “They set a trap; they 
catch men.” 

Fortunately the term “old maid” is less used these 
days than it was in former times. And this doubtless is 
because our day presents fewer personalities who fit 
the typical picture conjured up by those words. Where 
that term sticks to a person, it is not unlikely that the 
deciding factor has been this one of emotional imma- 
turity. What can it be other than lack of maturity which 
brings the single person into a sour and warped expres- 
sion of life, an almost deliberate attempt to cut off the 
very contacts that would make normal living possible? 

It is well to recall that this is a condition seen in both 
sexes. Elizabeth Ogg has aptly phrased it (Ogg, Why 
Some Women Stay Single, Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 
177, page 3): “Old-maidism is a state of mind. We find 
it in males as well as females, in the married as often 
as the unmarried. Single women like others can guard 
themselves against it if they know how. 

(Continued on page 35) 
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Mate reaches out to help small passengers up steep | rN R B s R ; 


gangplank; busses bring mothers and children to pier. 


HAPPIEST SHIPLOAL 


Each day 1,000 New York mothers and childre 


find fun and medical aid aboard a unique shi 


Day, a shipload of nearly 1,000 youngsters @ 

their mothers passes under the Brooklyn bridf 
toward New York harbor and a day’s outing. Pa 
gers come at the invitation of church and _ soci 
agencies to enjoy a few hours of freedom from the he 
congested areas of the city. Aboard the Lloyd I. Se 
man, children find a variety of crafts, movies, a 
games. For mothers, probably the greatest enjoymetl 
is entrusting their children to a competent staff, the 
sitting down to enjoy cool harbor breezes. 

The ship’s more familiar name of the “Floating Ho 
pital” suggests a second purpgse for the daily excu 
sions. Medical, dental, and psychological clinics pm 
vide convenient means for mothers and children # 
receive the attention they need. 

The “Floating Hospital” is staffed by more thi 
seventy persons, including a score of college student 

Ship, towed by tug, approaches Statue of Liberty. (Continued on page Ii 


S Ix mornings a week, from the end of June to 
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On breezy top deck, youngsters from crowded neighbor- 
hoods play “Simon says,” led by college student who 
works on ship. Families, 40 per cent of whom are on 
relief, receive boarding passes from social agencies. 








Christine Haughie, missing a front tooth, learns 

proper care can lessen future loss. Oral hygienist Ha 
riet Winter sees fifty children daily, refers them, 
the dentist aboard for treatment. Routine check } 
doctor sometimes detects serious illness; once a git 
whose mother said was “listless” was found to have pney 
monia, and, if not treated quickly, would have died 











Esther Reece helps nurse tend forty cribs of toddlers. 
Bottles are prepared twice during trip. Milk and 
food for lunches is mostly government surplus. 


Loneliest job is that of seaman towed astern to rescue 
anyone who should fall overboard. Few ever do. 
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Three-blast salute from a passing liner never fails 
to halt activities and bring everyone to the rail. 
Some wave furiously; others stand quietly and watch. 


HARBOR’S HAPPIEST SHIPLOAD 


CONTINUED 


who supervise the activities. Many of the clinic per- 
sonnel are employed during the winter months at 
public institutions ashore. Each day a city fireman is 
aboard to check on safety regulations. The Reverend 
E. Hoyt Palmer, a Presbyterian minister, is in charge 
of the “Floating Hospital,” which is operated by St. 
John’s Guild. The Guild, at one time associated with 
charitable work in a lower New York parish, assumed 
responsibility for the hospital ship in 1874 and ex- 
panded its services. It is now a nonsectarian, city-wide 
organization supported by many groups. 

With the ship's return each afternoon, hundreds of 
grateful New Yorkers are added to a total of well over 
3,000,000 who have received much-needed recreation 
and medical assistance through this unique nautical 
venture, 
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Text and photographs by Mary ANN GEHRES 


Our Reassuring Teen-agers 


On an lowa campus, young Presbyterians stu 


hard, find time for fun, and meet an unexpected crisis 


EWSPAPER and magazine readers 
these days are apt to have the 
impression that America’s teen- 
agers are an unruly generation. 

Of course, the headline-prone juvenile 
delinquents are rightly classed as a small 
minority. But all too often the national 
news media publicize as typical teen- 
agers the hot-rodders who swoon at sing- 
ers and adopt grotesque fashions. And 
then, when the publications attempt to 
achieve a balance and feature a church- 
going youngster, he is usually seen as an 
overly pious, humorless paragon. 
Recently the quiet farming center of 
Grinnell, Iowa, had a look at teen-agers 
who do not fit any of the stereotypes. 
On June 26, 1,600 Presbyterian high- 
school students poured onto the Grinnell 
College campus. Along with 250 adult 
advisers and staff members, thev had 
come to attend the Westminster Fellow- 
ship National Assembly as representa- 
tives of 360,000 voung Presbyterians. 
It was the fourth national meeting of 
Westminster Fellowship, but the first 
solely for high-school students. 
Attractive the 
young Presbvterians wore what seem to 
be unofficial teen-age uniforms: bright 
dresses with billowing skirts for the girls 
and sport shirts plus chino slacks for the 
boys. But a touch of adolescent faddism 
was noticeable. Various delegations, anx- 
ious that their home states be recog- 
nized, distinctive trademarks: 
squaw dresses and western shirts from 
Arizona; ten-gallon hats for Texas; large 
artificial Kansas; mule 
pins for Missouri; and arrow headbands 


and well-groomed, 


donned 


sunflowers for 
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for Ohio—“we're open-minded and shot 
through with ideas” was the Buckeye 
quip. 

A spot check of questionnaires filled 
out by the delegates revealed that the 
young Presbyterians are somewhat inde- 
pendent as far as dating goes—only 
twenty-five out of one hundred go 
steady, in comparison with a figure of 
50 per cent given in surveys of the gen- 
eral teen-age population. The Grinnell 
study also showed that a chief problem 
is “where to go and what to do” on a 
date. One of five said this was the big- 
gest question. Fifteen per cent indicated 
that their main problem was “finding a 
suitable date” and “deciding how far to 
go in necking and petting.” The teen- 
agers indicated that they spent an aver- 
age of ten hours a week in watching 
television—again a figure far below the 
national average. 

The great adventure of traveling to 
Grinnell was half the fun for the 1,600 
delegates. For most of the youngsters 
it was the first long trip away from home; 
for some it was the first out-of-state jour- 
The city and suburban young 
people were sympathetically amused by 
the rural delegates’ thrilled descriptions 
of the escalators, subways, and _ tall 
buildings in Des Moines and Chicago. 
The country youngsters had their turn to 
smile at the city folk’s misidentification 
of crops and animals, and their awe at 
tales of outdoor exploits. 

It had taken every mode of long-dis- 
tance transportation to get the 1,850 
conferees to Grinnell from forty-three 
states, Alaska, Cuba, and Puerto Rico. 


ney. 


ad 
is 
’ 


y 

The Florida delegation, in a caraval 
of thirteen cars and station wagons, 
home four days early and camped o 
night in parks along the way. Goi 
home, they hoped to see National M 
sions points of interest. The moi 
talked-of travelers were the two carload 
who motored from Colorado in Volk 
wagons. t 

Once the teen-agers had found their 
way around the campus and made the 
first hesitant overtures of camaradenie 
with their roommates and _ tablemates 
they showed a friendliness and a verve 
for meeting people from faraway places 
that amazed many of the more inhibited 
adults. Soon calls of “Hi, Oklahoma, 
“Hi, Pennsylvania,” and “Hi, Nebraska’ 
were heard around the campus. Couples 
paired off. Or, because there were twice 
as many girls as boys, small coed groups 
with the female element predominati 
gathered on dormitory steps, in the snag 
bar, or on the lawn. “This sure is a f 
day for us” was an often-heard masét 
line comment. 

This youthful bonhomie persisted # 
chow lines, at table, or whenever them 
were free moments. But amidst the er 
citement of being away from home and 
making new friends, the youngstes 
quickly settled down to business. 

At the opening convocation, Moder 
tor Joan Rajala of Vancouver, Washing 
ton, stressed each and every delegate’ 
responsibility as a leader of the church’ 
360,000 young people. 

“This assembly is not a privilege for 
the chosen few. It is not an isolated ex 

(Continued on pae 19) 
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Five new friends, Samuel Lee from Korea, Nargis Wesley from India, Mary Frances 
Holcombe from Texas, Sally Prugh from Iowa, and Gilbert Williams from New York, 
take a leisurely stroll from Women’s Gym. 


It housed post office, exhibits, bookstore. 
if ydera- 
ashing- 
legates 
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Discussion groups, 115 strong, meet daily following Bible addresses by Dr. James 
C. Smart on theme “Man’s Need and God’s Answer.” Group above, led by Rev. Jack 
E. Weller of West Virginia Mountain Project, considers present-day application 
of a Scripture passage. Delegates are free to express doubts, ask questions. 


On special train coming to Grinnell, Assembly planning committee includes 
New York delegates find singing makes Rev. Franklin B. Gillespie, Karen Wood- 
time slip by. Like other WF meetings, ard, Sonia Knudson, WF Moderator Joan 
1957 conference was a singing assembly. Rajala, and Chairman Charles Lower. 
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Folk dancing is popular activity of 
reation skill shop. This group ta 
steps to delegates after evening prog 
plan to show them to friends at he 
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In evening drama, A Grand and Aw 
Time, overseas student actors build 
school to explain “Fellowship of di 
hands”—-participation in a worke 


Noted speaker, Dr. Frank Graham of 
UN, meets Patricia Lovinger, a WF 
ficer. Earlier he told how UN w 
off a half dozen potential “hot” 
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ce 


Nargis Wesley and Samue 


1 Lee are en- 


tranced by dial-a-phone display that con- 
cts delegates with missionaries, editors, 
workers, who are present on campus. 


orning watch begins day for Maxine 
Dillinger of Wyoming and other dele- 
ates. Conferees were housed in 16 dor- 
mitories, ate in shifts in two dining halls. 


een-agers file from Ward Field after 
earing that assembly would end early. 
pinging of WF hymn braced morale, and 
legates left campus in good spirits. 
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OUR TEEN-AGERS 


perience,” Joan told the delegates. “It, 
and everything else we do in Westmin- 
ster Fellowship, exists only that youth 
everywhere shall be helped to discover 
the will of God and do it as responsible 
members of Christ’s church. The test of 
this assembly’s value will come when 
you and I return home.” 

Determined that the test would be 
met, the youngsters tackled with a deep 
seriousness the program that filled most 
of their waking hours. Each morning was 
given over to Bible study. The delegates 
assembled in Darby Gymnasium to join 
in worship and to listen intently to Dr. 
James C. Smart’s addresses on “Man’s 
Need and God’s Answer.” Following the 
lectures, the convocation split up into 
115 discussion groups, led by adults. 
With rapt concentration, the teen-agers 
mulled over the day’s Scripture passages 
in terms of the gospel’s relevance to mod- 
ern living. Their penetrating questions 
caused many of their leaders to delve 
deeply into their memories of theological 
studies. And in the opinion of most 
adults, the young people’s intelligent in- 
sights testified to the mature faith of a 
generation nurtured on the Christian 
Faith and Life curriculum. 

The full program and long walks be- 
tween buildings left many of the adults 
grateful for the early-afternoon option 
of recreation. And many of the young- 
sters played softball, swam, or went 
horseback riding. Others formed a 200- 
voice choir, published a mimeographed 
daily newspaper, learned how to lead in 
worship, or studied radio-TV and com- 
munications techniques. 

Then before supper, all the delegates 
joined program workshops, and, later in 
the week, went to talk-it-over sessions. 
Those on choice, Roman 
relations were 


vocational 
and 
especially well-attended. 
Highlight of the day for many of the 
delegates—as shown by faithful attend- 
ance and vociferous applause—was the 


Catholicism, race 


evening meeting. Designed to stretch 
minds and deepen understanding of con- 
temporary problems, the programs were 
of consistently high caliber. 

Lending an international flavor were 
five teen-age fraternal delegates from 
overseas churches, the first to come to 
the United States especially for a youth 
conference. They Miss Keiko 
Tsutsumi of the United Church of Christ 
in Japan; Samuel Lee from the Korean 
Presbyterian Church; Napoleon Samper 
from the Colombian Presbyterian 
Church; Miss Nargis Wesley from the 


were: 


United Church in North India; and 
Samir Abu Absi from the Evangelical 
Church of Lebanon. Also attending were 
five young people from Austria and Ger- 
many, who have been studying in this 
country. For many of the young Ameri- 
cans, it was the first opportunity to meet 
overseas nationals, and the attractive, 
friendly foreign youngsters soon became 
the favorite targets of the autograph 
fans. 

On June 29, conversation began to 
swing to the number of vacant places 
which were beginning to appear in dis- 
cussion groups and at meals. The next 
day, the Reverend T. Royal Scott, ad- 
ministrative director of the assembly, 
told a plenary session that there were 
several cases of flu on campus. 

Then on Monday, July 1, came the 
word that everyone had been hoping 


_ against hope would not be necessary. As 


soon as the conferees had gathered at 
the Grinnell football stadium, Franklin 
Gillespie, assembly director, began to 
speak. He said that because of the out- 
break of influenza, suspected to be of 
the Asiatic variety, the Grinnell munic- 
ipal health officer had directed that the 
conference be ended a day-and-a-half 
ahead of schedule. United States and 
Iowa public health officials had con- 
curred in the local decision because the 
disease had already been seeded across 
the nation, and the college’s health facil- 
ities were inadequate to provide patient 
care in the event of an epidemic. 

As Charles Lower, chairman of the 
assembly planning committee, began 
the closing prayer: “Our Father, guide 
and sustain each of us as we travel 
home,” his voice broke. And there were 
few dry eyes in the audience. But he 
ended with a firm voice: “May the ex- 
periences that we have shared here be 
part of our lives during the coming 
years.” 

The youngsters, too, took the Assem- 
bly cancellation in their stride and quick- 
ly left to pack, singing the Westminster 
Fellowship hymn. All the while the as- 
sembly staff was working at breakneck 
pace to rearrange plans for return trans- 
portation. Seven hours after Mr. Gilles- 
pie’s announcement, two thirds of the 
delegates had left the campus. Except 
for ninety-eight ill in the infirmary, the 
rest departed the next morning. 

Even with the disappointing finale, 
the delegates could say—as did Linda 
Young of Eugene, Oregon—“This as- 
sembly meant more to me than just about 
And _ then 
Linda added her supreme accolade, “It 


anything I've ever done.” 


really was neat.” 
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Protestant Unity: 
An American Appraisal 


It has often been said that the Prot- 
estant church people of North America 
are far ahead of their denominations 
as far as church unity is concerned. 
American Protestants change easily from 
one denomination to another when they 
move. They cooperate easily with mem- 
bers of other churches, and probably 
often wonder why their ministers don’t 


get along as well with fellow ministers 


of other Protestant groups in the same 
community. 

Early next month, some four hundred 
leading Protestant and Orthodox theo- 
logians and lay persons from more than 
forty churches in the United States and 
Canada will meet on the campus of 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio, to dis- 
cuss “The Nature of the Unity We Seek.” 
The church men and women will try to 
find out why the denominations seem to 
be behind members in the post-war 


Protestant move toward unity. The the- - 


ologians will examine the difficult issues 
in uniting communions of widely differ- 
ing beliefs. 

For more than two years, regional 
groups representing all facets of church 
life have been preparing for Oberlin 
with scores of meetings. The findings of 
these interchurch discussion groups will 
be given to the Oberlin delegates. 

The basic issue at Oberlin, according 
to Dr. Walter Horton, a professor at the 
Ohio college’s Graduate School of 
Theology, is “What were we after when 
we joined the ecumenical movement, 
and what are we hoping to accomplish 
by staying in it?” 

Referring to the twentieth-century 
quest of Christians for unity, he said, 
“Plainly we were all attracted by the 
prospect of some sort of increase of unity 
among Christ’s people, a unity worthier 
of their common Lord and Head and 
more adequate to their world-wide mis- 
sion, but what sort? Doctrinal or liturgi- 
cal? Purely spiritual or organizational as 
well? And if organizational, is such unity 
to be confined to the cooperative unity 
we have already achieved through coun- 


cils of churches—local, national, or 
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world-wide—or does it aim at a union 
more intimate and organic than that?” 

He said he feels that the Oberlin study 
conference, which will be sponsored by 
the World, National (U.S.A.), and 
Canadian Councils of Churches, will 
lead to a general extension of Christian 
concern in the ecumenical movement, 
“if it can wisely and effectually deal with 
the kind of unity that lies beyond co- 
operation in councils. 

“It is to be hoped that the Oberlin 
Conference may make some progress 
toward the type of doctrinal unity that 
distinguishes between the really es- 
sential and the merely peripheral in the 
Christian doctrine, and to make possible 
a strong collective testimony without 
suppressing all honest dissent or the 
liberty and variety of testimony which 
are part of the gospel itself,” Dr. Horton 
stated. 


German Bishop Defends 
Iron Curtain Delegates 


Whenever a clergyman from an Iron 
Curtain country wishes to come to the 
United States for an international church 
gathering, he can always be assured of 
protests from a small vocal minority. 

This summer, with three major inter- 
national meetings scheduled, contro- 
versy came as expected. It took the form 
of testimony by five refugee Protestant 
clergymen who addressed the Senate 
Internal Security Sub-committee. The 
refugees asserted that delegates from 
Communist countries to the Lutheran 
World Federation Assembly to be held 
this month in Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
are appointees of their governments and 
may seek to spread false information 
about freedom of religion. 

Last month, Bishop Hanns Lilje of 
Hannover, Germany, asked people in 
the West not to pass judgment upon 
leaders of Iron Curtain Christian 
churches who may be forced to com- 
promise with Communist governments. 
Bishop Lilje, imprisoned by Hitler dur- 
ing World War II, said, “From my ex- 
perience under the Nazis, I know that 
the lines are not always clearly drawn.” 

The bishop added that “we will not 


be fooled” by any Communist p 
ganda which might be voiced by4 
Iron Curtain delegates, numberir 
least thirty-seven from four nati 
Twenty-four are expected from 
Germany, six from Hungary, and sn 
groups from Poland and Czechosle 

Bishop Lilje urged that repre 
tives of Lutheran churches in Comm 
nist countries be greeted cordially. 
does something to a man to be able 
breathe, if only for a few days, the 
of freedom we take so much f 
granted.” 
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Presbyterian Alliance 
Plans Brazil Assembly 


In the quiet Hudson River town 
Stony Point, some twenty miles abo 
New York, some forty churchmen rep 
senting the Reformed faith here a 
abroad are holding a series of meeting 
this week. The executive committe 
meeting of the World Presbyterian Al 
ance is one of several internation 
gatherings of churchmen taking placei 
the United States during the month 
August. 

In New Haven, Connecticut, th 
ninety-member Central Committee 1 
the World Council of Churches is jut 
completing its ten-day annual busines 
session (see P.L., July 20). Later this 
month (August 15-23) the Luther 
World Federation conducts its Thin 
Assembly in Minneapolis, Minnesott 
(see middle column). 

Principal item on the World Presby 
terian Alliance agenda is consideratiot 
of preparation for the eighteenth Ger 
eral Council of the Alliance, which 
to be held in July of 1959 at Campinas, 
Brazil. Plans tentatively call for joitt 
participation with the Presbyteriat 
Church of Brazil in celebrating its one 
hundredth anniversary. Closing worship 
of the Alliance meeting is expected to 
be held at the large Independent Presby- 
terian Church of Sao Paulo. Later, the 
Alliance representatives are planning t0 
travel to Rio de Janeiro to meet with 
the General Assembly of the Presbyter 
ian Church of Brazil during its center 
nial. 
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tense? retreat OS Saft 
Pastor Bernard Gentil of Queyras shows a World Council representative the 
vital road to the town of Gap. The road was washed out for a distance of ten miles. 


Disaster Strikes 
Alpine Villages Project 


Until June, the Queyras district in the 
High Alps of France had been getting 
back on its feet after one hundred years 
of economic stagnation (see page 6). But 
rampaging late spring floods which 
devastated many mountain villages in 
France and Italy provided a_heart- 
breaking setback for the work of the 
Protestant team which had been bring- 
ing Queyras back to life. 

Villages have been partly demolished. 
Many houses still left standing are filled 
with rocks and silt as high as their 
second-floor windows. The farms of 
many Protestant families are totally or 
partially unworkable. Pastor Bernard 
Gentil’s model farm is inundated with 
glacial silt, and only half the acreage 
can be cultivated. 

The severe floods destroyed bridges 
and swept away roads. Ten miles of the 
main road to the town of Gap, where 
the farmers sell their produce,. were 
carried away. Restoration of the dis- 
trict’s economic lifeline will be impossi- 
ble before the coming winter; it is feared 
that two other roads cannot be rebuilt in 
time to save the valley from total isola- 
tion when the winter snows come. 

The French Reformed Church, acting 
in consultation with the World Council 
of Churches Inter-Church Aid Division, 
has agreed to a threefold plan of action 
to aid the stricken area. Immediate 
financial and material help is being sent 
to several dispossessed Protestant fam- 
ilies. The World Council of Churches 
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has appealed for a bulldozer, which can 
be operated by Pastor Gentil and other 
farmers in an attempt to restore ravaged 
fields to productivity, its use will not be 
limited to short-range emergency needs 
—it will be an asset to the district as a 


The path of the floods in the French 
Alpine valleys is clearly marked by 


this horse cart resting on the first 
story of a farm house below Queyras. 


whole. Steps are being taken to recruit 
a small team of young volunteer agricul- 
turalists from France and abroad to 
work during August and September to 
restore damaged pastures. 

Cost of the bulldozer is estimated at 
$10,000. The World Council of 
Churches has made a first gift of $5,000. 
Gifts over and above the target figure 
will be used for flood relief. “Help from 
friends in the outside world,” said Pastor 
Jacques Cadier, “can show us all what 
the Church of Christ means in over- 
coming our despair and defeating the 
psychosis of isolation.” 

The World Council’s action in send- 
ing its representatives to Queyras is 
paralleled in Italy, where a relief team 
discovered that a serious loss of crops 
has been suffered by Waldensian Protes- 
tants in the high valleys of Piedmont, 
near Turin, The team has also investi- 
gated the grave situation in the delta 
of the River Po and the Pietenza, where 
100,000 people have been deprived of 
livelihood by the disasters. In response 
to requests, urgent shipments of 900 
blankets and 37,000 pounds of clothing 
have been sent. 


Religious Tensions Held 
At Fifteen-Year High 


Tensions between Protestants and 
Roman Catholics are at their highest 
point in fifteen years, Dr. Will Herberg, 
prominent Jewish scholar, said last 
month. Religious tension is bound to 
decrease, he predicted, as young people 
brought up in this “three-religion coun- 
try” succeed older generations whose 
“embittered attitudes” will die with 
them. Dr. Herberg, a professor at Drew 
University in Madison, New Jersey, is 
the author of the widely discussed book 
Protestant-Catholic-Jew (see P.L., No- 
vember 12, 1955). 

Speaking at a workshop sponsored by 
the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews and the University of Chicago 
Federated Theological Faculty, he at- 
tributed the rise in tensions to the coun- 
try’s transition from a time thirty years 
ago when “it was felt to be normal, if 
you were an American, to be a Protes- 
tant” to today when “if you are any of 
these three—Protestant, Catholic, or Jew 
—you are equally an American.” 

The older Protestants who remem- 
ber the previous pattern “think them- 
selves dispossessed and threatened,” Dr. 
Herberg noted, and this feeling has been 
aggravated by a “jubilant and rather 
patronizing” manner on the part of some 

(Continued on page 23) 
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? — Protestant 
and Roman Catholic authorities in West Germany 
have warned parents in the Bonn Republic not 
to fall for the latest Communist “gimmick” in the 
war of ideas between East and West. The gim- 
mick is a “summer vacation program” sponsored 
by the East German Communist regime and di- 
rected particularly at low-income families in the 
West. The Communists have promoted the send- 
ing of West German youngsters to East Germany 
for prolonged vacations with Communist families 
or in Communist-operated homes and recreation 
camps. The churches have warned: “Parents will- 
ing to take advantage of this plan have to pay 
only a ridiculously small sum. Their children will 
get food, much better than that which the ma- 
jority of the East German population gets. But 
the real price they have to pay is that all children 
participating in the Communist vacation camps 
will be cunningly fed with the materialistic ideo- 
logy and political doctrines of Communism.” 


@ DIFFERENT LOCATION, SAME PITCH 


— Like the Communists in Germany, Red leaders 
in Japan are trying to win young people to their 
way of thinking. “The Communists are having a 
field day with present Japanese discontent with 
U.S. policies,” according to Japanese Christian 
leader Mathew Seishi Ogawa. “Because the Chris- 
tian church is still associated by many with 
‘Western’ influence, this is also hurting our work.” 
Explaining that many resent some American 
church leaders in Japan who publicly defend U.S. 
policies, Mr. Ogawa said that, as a result, these 
people are more easily persuaded that Christians 
are “tools of the West,” as Communist propa- 
ganda claims. Mr. Ogawa also described long 
weeks when there were no fish to eat because they 
were radio-active and had to be destroyed. “Some 
Communist youth leaders jumped at that chance 
to invite many of our church-school children on 
outings. On joining these imitation Scout groups, 
the children were given a good time but they also 
heard the usual talks about ‘American murderers.’ 
They probably reported back to hungry, dis- 
gruntled parents that they liked these new lead- 
ers who promised peace and no H-bomb tests. 
It was very clever,” Mr. Ogawa said, “and a lot 
of those children have not come back to church 
school.” 





MB MORE GRAHAM CRUSADES - Buffalo, 
San Francisco, and Charlotte (North Carolina), 
are the cities next on the schedule for Billy Gra- 
ham’s month-long crusades. If auditorium facili- 
ties are available, the evangelist will begin in 
Buffalo next November. Month-long meetings are 
scheduled for San Francisco in April of 1958 and 
Charlotte in October 58. The Graham New York 
crusade broke all records for use of Madison 
Square Garden. More than a million attended in 
ten weeks. Previous record’ was set by the Ring- 
ling Brothers, Barnum and Bailey Circus. 


MB RELIGIOUS CENSUS IN _1960- From 


all indications the U. S. Bureau of the Census will 
include a religious preference question in the 1960 
federal census. In preparation for this possibility, 
the bureau has been conducting field tests to esti- 
mate the public’s reaction. To date, field workers 
report very little opposition. And last month the 
Minneapolis Tribune’s Minnesota Poll revealed 
that most Minnesotans would have no objection 
to the idea. The statewide survey showed 34 per 
cent agreeing that a religious preference question 
would be a “good idea”; 42 per cent not caring 
one way or the other; and only 22 per cent saying 
it would be a “poor idea.” Two per cent had no 
opinion or offered qualified answers. 


BE YOUNG STEWARDS~—More young peo- 


ple are working, and most are earning more money 
than ever before, according to recent surveys. 
But these young persons are apparently not doing 
much to support churches. Last fall’s Gilbert 
Youth Survey indicated that 16,000,000 teenagers 
had an annual average income of $531—four times 
the figure of 1945. It is estimated that almost ten 
million are employed gainfully. The Gilbert sur- 
vey showed that the main purchase items of 
young people are cars, phonograph records, foun- 
tain pens, and clothes. Some 25 per cent had as 
their only goal car ownership. In another survey 
of girls, contributions to church and charity were 
listed by only 5 per cent of girls 11-13, and 2 per 
cent among the 14-16-year-olds. 


MB FACTS AND FIGURES~—A1) except one of 


the nation’s forty-eight state governors listed a 
formal religious affiliation in a recent Methodist 
survey. The count was: Methodists, thirteen; 
Baptists, eight; Episcopalians, seven; Presbyte- 
rians, six; Roman Catholics, five; Lutherans, four; 
Congregationalists, two; Jewish and Mormon, one. 
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Roman Catholics. 
He said “there is statistical data” to 
support his view that Protestant-Catholic 































lo, tensions will abate with the coming of 
), age of young Americans who think it is 
"a- normal for the United States to be a 
li- three-religion country. Dr. Herberg 
in cited Gallup Poll studies showing that 
re opposition to a Catholic presidential 
candidate dropped from 31 per cent in 
id ; > na 
: 1940 to 22 per cent in 1956. Opposition 
rk remained at 31 per cent for those 50 
“ years or older, but was only 14 per cent 
- in the 21-to-29 age group, he stated. 
S- The next big religious issue facing 
| the country, Dr. Herberg said, will be 
i the problem of religion in public educa- 
m tion. “The American people are becom- 
ll ing more and more religion-conscious 
(0) | today, and yet the most important in- 
y, stitution of the community is barred to 
7 religion—an untenable position. 
. “I myself feel uncomfortable about it, 
; but realize how difficult it is to do any- 
< thing about the situation in a country 
1 with three major religions,” he asserted. 
“There should be sober and rational 
, discussion about it, but that doesn’t 
1 mean there will be, since there are un- 
4 derlying tensions.” 
) 





C O’s Volunteer For 
Test of Body Functions 


A small group of conscientious objec- 
tors last month began a unique series of 
tests to help scientists learn more about 
body functions. A twenty-year-old Men- 
nonite from Mountain Lake, Minnesota, 
began the test at the National Institute 
of Health in Bethesda, Maryland. 

For as long as 100 hours, the young 
conscientious objector lives in a glass 
cell, thirteen-by-nine feet, where he is 
under constant study by scientists. Ob- 
servers measure every bit of nourish- 
ment the youth’s body takes in, including 
oxygen, and all the waste it excretes. 
Every motion he makes is carefully 
noted so that the researchers can find 
out exactly the ratio between food intake 
and energy output. 

The helmet through which the young 
man breathes has an “elephant’s trunk” 

















Thus he can shave, brush his teeth and 
drink liquids through a straw. For exer- 
cise, the CO turns on an electric tread- 
mill and starts “walking” up a 15-degree 
grade, which is equivalent in bodily ef- 
fect to climbing a long, steep hill. 
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of plastic so that he can touch his face. - 





Foundation Announces 
Tax-Free Income Plan 


The Foundation of the Presbyte- 
rian Church U.S.A. announced last 
month the introduction of a unique 
tax-free life income plan, which is 
designed especially to fit the needs 
of persons in the higher income 
brackets. Under the plan, gifts in 
the form of money or stock are in- 
vested in tax-free bonds. Any Pres- 
byterian cause may be assisted 
through the life income plan. (De- 
tails are available from the Founda- 
tion, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 
10, New York.) 











American Gifts Abroad 
Total Six Billion Since ’45 


More than six billion dollars in private 
gifts have been sent to needy persons 
abroad by the American people in the 
twelve years since the end of World War 
II, the Department of Commerce re- 
ported recently. Religious groups con- 
tributed about two billion dollars of this 
amount. 

In the first comprehensive report on 
postwar private aid, the department said 
that the peak outflow of cash and gift 
parcels occurred during the vears 1946- 
48 when relief needs were urgent. Re- 
mittances during those vears averaged 
$700,000,000 a year. Since 1948 the flow 
has leveled off to a little less than $500,- 
000,000 a year. 

About $3,500,000,000 of this aid, or 
60 per cent, was remitted by individuals, 
while religious and charitable organiza- 
tions transmitted $2,500,000,000 in gifts 
of food and other necessities. About half 
of the postwar remittances went to coun- 
tries in western Europe, with the flow 
particularly large immediately after the 
conflict ended. As conditions in this area 
improved after 1948, a larger portion 
of American aid went to the Middle East 
and Asia. 

Israel has received about $700,000,- 
000 in private remittances, the largest 
amount to any one nation, the report 
said. Most of the aid to Israel came from 
organizations rather than individuals. 

About 80 per cent of the institutional 
remittances, or a total of two billion dol- 
lars, was made by organizations con- 
nected with religious groups. The 
remainder was provided by CARE, the 
Red Cross, and various private relief 
agencies, such as Greek War Relief. 





In 1956 total private relief gifts 
amounted to $535,000,000, compared 
with $473,000,000 in 1955. Some $285,- 
000,000 of these private gifts went to 
Europe, $193,000,000 to Asia and Africa 
and $57,000,000 to Latin America. 


Germans Protest Word 
“Christian” In Party Name 


A group of Protestant pastors and lay- 
men in West Germany, members of the 
Evangelical Church of Wuerttemberg, 
last month protested “the claim of the 
Christian Democratic Union to be the 
only ‘Christian’ party in West Germany.” 

The Christian Democratic Union, al- 
though composed mainly of Roman 
Catholics, has large numbers of Protes- 
tants and is the dominant party in the 
present West German government. 

In a resolution, the churchmen com- 
plained the “misuse of the word ‘Chris- 
tian’ serves to defame the opposition and 
to catch votes.” The statement added 
that the “continued misuse of the name 
of Jesus Christ to label party programs 
has already done great harm to the 
church, its message and work, and is re- 
sponsible for many men and women 
turning away from us.” 

The resolution said the group will not 
give their votes to the CDU in the Sep- 
tember elections, and will reject the 
party altogether as long as it persists in 
retaining the label “Christian.” 


The Church in Colombia: 
Progress Reported 


There were indications last month that 
the new government of Colombia was 
attempting to be more calm in its atti- 
tude toward Protestant work. 

In the city of Barrancabermeja, Co- 
lombia, one of the largest Protestant 
churches in the nation was allowed to 
reopen a year and fifteen days after it 
had been damaged and closed. 

In addition Lutheran Bishop Hanns 
Lilje (see page 20) said in Washington 
that Colombia’s new foreign minister, Sr 
Carlos A. de Santamaria, had personally 
assured him “that the government would 
do all in its constitutional power to re- 
store freedom of worship everywhere in 
Colombia.” 

Bishop Lilje said that Lutherans had 
heen persecuted in Colombia. “I may 
have some complaints I will make public 
later, but for now I would prefer to give 
the government of Colombia a chance 
to live up to its promise.” 
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In a Persian Garden: 


Iranian Protestants Run Unique Training School 


Generally speaking, the conversion of 
Moslems to Christianity is the most dif- 
ficult evangelistic job in the church. Rel- 
atively few Moslems are converted 
every year, and some Christians still be- 
lieve that Moslems cannot be converted. 
In the kingdom of Iran, however, where 
there is considerable freedom, Moslem 
converts are themselves preparing to 
take the gospel to Moslems. The follow- 
ing account by Jeanne Carruthers tells 
about one of these groups. 

Tue Epirors 


ARADISE is a Persian word. To the in- 
habitants of the country now called 
Iran, it meant a walled oasis of flowers, 
shade, fruit trees, and trickling water set 
in the midst of a parched desert shim- 
mering in pitiless heat. More than half 
of Iran’s million square miles is desert 
and only 10 per cent is cultivated. By 
contrast, a Persian garden is paradise. 
The Bagh-i-Besharat (Garden of 
Good News) at the foot of the Alborz 
Mountains near Teheran is a typical Per- 
sian garden put at the disposal of the 
Evangelical Church of Iran. For the past 
eight years, it has been used as a summer 
training school for evangelists and lay 
workers from all parts of Iran, Over the 
years this garden has touched the lives 
of more than 300 members of the little 
Evangelical Church in this country, 
which is more than 95 per cent Moslem. 


Twelve Iranian Protestants have come 
for three summers and completed 
courses in Bible study, church history, 
and methods of evangelism leading to a 
certificate and full-time work for the 
church. Last summer twenty-five were 
enrolled. 

Old travel books tell how “Persians 
used their gardens as places of retreat, 
either for prolonged discussions on phi- 
losophy, poetry, and metaphysics, or for 
feasting endlessly by the water’s edge, 
to the sound of music and of the night- 
ingale.” The Moslem aristocrat who laid 
out the Bagh-i-Besharat long ago would 
be transfixed with astonishment if he 
had come back to his garden last sum- 
mer. He would have seen young men 
and women sitting down together under 
the trees, without any trace of self-con- 
sciousness, to study the Bible. He would 
have lingered to hear them recite some 
of its exquisite poetry and read aloud its 
profound passages. He would have lis- 
tened intently to their discussions on the 
subject of Islam _—_and Christianity and 
the part both faiths have played in Per- 
sian history. He would have heard them 
singing hymns in the moonlight. He 
would have heard shouts of laughter as 
the young people played ball or swam 
in the pool. Even more astonishing to 
him would have been the sight of boys 
and men assisting the cook and then 
helping the women sweep up, and wash 
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Protestant minister interprets Islam and Bahaism in more advanced class. 
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dishes. But it would have been the 
set hour he would have liked best. The 
the Christians would gather for prayg 
under the trees he had planted anj 
would pray for the people of his beloved 
Persia. 

It is literally true to say that many 
of those who come to the Garden Schod 
today are amazed by what they expe 
rience. A Christian from the tribal moun. 
tain people known as the Kurds 
(Saladin, doughty warrior and foe ¢ 
the knights of the Crusades, was 2 
Kurd) tells proudly about his success in 
selling gospels to his fellow countrymen 
in their black tents. The next day he at 
tends a class in church history. The les 
son is on the missionary church of the 
East, the Nestorian Church which 1,500 
years ago carried the gospel as far a 
India and China, and came very close 
to making Persia a Christian nation. A 
whole new concept of the Christian 
church unfolds before the Kurdish stu- 
dent. 

But the experience of one who has 
been raised in a Christian home, where 
traditions are clung to with fanatical 
zeal and all persons are suspect save 
those of the same ancient Christian lin- 
eage, can be soul-shaking. Working, 
playing, and worshiping with Moslem 
converts gradually reveals to the young 
Kurds that they, too, are Christians. One 
of these converted Moslems is the cook, 
Rajab, whose face is always smiling no 
matter how many unexpected guests 
come for meals. Rajab can prepare 
three delicious meals a day for $.38 
each because he refuses to let the school 
hire him a kitchen helper. And Rajab 
carries heavy hampers on his back the 
half mile uphill from the bazaar to the 
garden. 

The young Kurd comes under the 
spell of Agha Jalily, past seventy, still 
supervising a reading room in Teheran, 
teaching a Bible class for men, and tell 
ing everyone he knows about Christ his 
Savior. During one of the hours of per- 


‘sonal testimony, Jalily said to the group, 


“When I was a Moslem I thought I knew 
God, but I did not. I found God when! 
believed in Jesus Christ. One night, 
when I was past forty years of age, I 
came to the church and heard the good 
news for the first time. I gave my heart 
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) Christ. A great burden was lifted 
om me. I was so happy that when I 
pached home, my wife said, ‘What has 
ppened to you?’ 

Our Kurd becomes acquainted with 
19 Moslem converts, weavers by trade, 
ho tell him how they gather little 
roups of Christians together in their 
mes and conduct regular services each 
ynday. He meets a Christian woman, 
om a Moslem, who spends her time 
ith a missionary nurse in the poorest 
ion of a large city caring for the 
others and children who came to the 
baby clinic. 

The Kurd’s days are also spent learn- 
ng how to tell Bible stories to the 
rongs of children who come by invita- 
ion to the garden from time to time; 
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ccess in 

trymen pow to speak tactfully to non-Christians 
y he at bout Christ. All the students entertain 
"he les. amt tea each week the guests from Tehe- 
of the who come up the hill from the hot 
1 1,500fmity ten miles away to spend a few re- 
far astatreshing hours in the cool garden. The 







y close fstudents learn to conduct worship serv- 
ion, Aces. Sometimes they go up the moun- 
ristian (tain slopes for a picnic, and then hold a 





service on a great flat rock. As the sun 
goes down and the lights of Teheran be- 
gin to twinkle in the distance, the Kurd 
and his new friends—some of Armenian, 
Zoroastrian, Jewish, and Moslem back- 
ground—listen to the voice of the leader 
reading from the Bible in Persian: “Holy 
Father, keep through thine own name 
those whom thou hast given me that 
they may be one as we are. . . .” 
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The Church at Home: 
What Is a Minister? 


“Why Young Ministers Are Leaving 
the Church” is the theme of a provoca- 
tive article in the July issue of Harper's 
Magazine. Author James B. Moore, a 
Methodist minister, says that “grinding 
adherence to convention” forces today’s 
pastors to “play a role.” A handful react 
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the to this indignity, Mr. Moore writes, by 
still J committing suicide; more simply leave 
an, [the ministry for some occupation that 
ell- # permits them to be themselves. 

his Moore assails “the ridiculous, even 
er- #@ ludicrous, idea many Protestants have of 
ip, # What their minister is supposed to be. 
ew . It may be a mixture of Puritan 
nl @ piety, Victorian prudery, and pious mor- 
ht, @alism. . . . It casts the Protestant min- 
I ister in America in a role which succeeds 
od HH not in spiritualizing but only in dehu- 
rt manizing him.” 

e (Continued on page 27) 
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“Adding life to years, 






not merely years to life” 


ROYAL OAKS MANOR in Duarte, California, is the second major home for 
those in the Golden Years of life. It is sponsored by the three Presbyteries of 


Southern California. 


On this charming, park-like estate in the foothills east of Pasadena, the all-new 
resident home will be constructed with residency planned for the fall of 1958. 

A broad selection of living units is offered, varying from single rooms to suites 
and cottages. The Entrance Fee begins at $5,900. 

Complete life care is covered by a second fee which can be paid on a monthly, 
pay-as-you-go plan of $165 per person, or as a single payment based on actuarial 


tables. 


The security offered includes hospitalization, major surgery and nursing care, 
together with menu-selected meals, utilities and basic room upkeep. 
THE WHITE SANDS OF LA JOLLA, opened as the first home on July 23, 1956, 


is now completely filled. 


By filing a Preliminary Application and making an advance down payment, a 
priority reservation can now be made for ROYAL OAKS MANOR. Application 
form and further information may be obtained by using this coupon or writing 


direct to: 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA PRESBYTERIAN HOMES. 


1501 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 17, California 


Name 





Address 





City 
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MAKE MONEY WRITING 


.. Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to bea trained author to make money 
writing. Hundreds now making money every day on 
short paragraphs. I tell you what to write, where and 
how to sell; and supply big list of editors who buy from 
beginners. Lots of small checks in a hurry bring cash 
that adds up quickly. No tedious study. Write to sell, 
right away. Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
Dept. 81-H, 7464 WN. Clark St., 





Chicago 26, Mi. 








Cherrydale Parma na et 


CASHEW BUTTER CRUNCH ne 
is the perfect WwW 


LULL 
SELLS AT FIRST TASTE 


It's dairy fresh. A tantalizing blend of finest imported 
cashew nuts (from India) and rich buttery crunch coating. 
Shipped to you in gayly decorated reuseable tins. An ideal 
FUND RAISER that sells itself. Popularly priced. You make 
a handsome profit. SEND NO MONEY. 30 days to pay. Write 
for full color illustrated booklet of 10 quick-profit con- 
fections and FREE SAMPLES. 











Cherrgdale Farms 
18, 416 Market St., Phila, 6, Pa, 
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Introducing 


Our One Millionth Family 


The circulation of this issue of 
PRESBYTERIAN Lire exceeds one mil- 
lion. This is the first occasion in Chris- 
tian history that a religious journal 
has had so many regular subscribers. 
The millionth subscribing family lives 
in suburban Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. Special correspondent Ken- 
neth W. Speer wrote the following 
report. 


The 1,000,000th subscription to 
PRESBYTERIAN LIFE goes to a subur- 
ban family of four in a new home on 
a quiet street on the hills of Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 

Charles F. Franz, his wife, Evelyn, 
and their. daughters, Gretchen, 
eleven, and Susan, seven, are new- 
comers to the PresByYTERIAN LIFE 
family and to the Presbyterian 
Church. They had been Methodists. 

On June 23, they were received by 
letter of transfer into historic Beulah 
Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh. 
They did it for their daughters and to 
grow with a growing church in a 
growing community. 

More than a year ago, Gretchen 
began leading her parents and sister 
into Beulah Church. It was nearer 
home. Her schoolmates are Beulah 
Church-goers. Beulah Church was or- 
ganized in 1784; the timeworn red 
brick church, in which the congrega- 
tion now meets, was built in 1837. 

Adjoining this old church, how- 
ever, is a twenty-one-acre *site. On it 
is being built a $500,000 church 
plant, which includes Christian edu- 
cation and administration wings and 
a fellowship hall. 

Another development in the twen- 
ty-seven-month pastorate of the Rev- 
erend Dale K. Milligan has been the 
organization of an active youth club. 
Gretchen Franz became a member. 
The club has a choir, which sings reg- 
ularly in Sunday worship. 

A requirement for choir member- 
ship is membership or attendance by 
parents at the Beulah Church. Mrs. 
Franz joined Gretchen in Beulah 
Church work in Sunday school and 
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PRESBYTERIAN LiFe’s millionth subscribing family, the Charles Franzes of 
Pittsburgh, hear about magazine from pastor Dale K. Milligan (left). Franzes 
include (from left) Susan, Gretchen, their mother, Evelyn, and Mr. Franz. 


Girl Scouts, and for more than a year 
the family attended the first of two 
and often three Sunday-morning wor- 
ship services to hear Gretchen sing. 
Then the family would motor eight 
miles to Lincoln Avenue Methodist 
Church in Pittsburgh. 

Mrs. Franz was baptized in Lin- 
coln Avenue Church in infancy. Mr. 
Franz was the church treasurer and 
former Sunday-school superintend- 
ent. They had strong Christian ties 
with this church. The family said it 
was difficult to sever that relation- 
ship. Nevertheless, they have plunged 
into work at Beulah. Mrs. Franz 
teaches. Mr. Franz is one of the group 
building a local chapter of the Na- 
tional Council of Presbyterian Men. 

Gretchen is studving the organ. 
There is a spinet-type electric organ 
in the Franz home at 319 Churchill 
Road, Turtle Creek. Gretchen aspires 
to be a church organist, and Susan is 
now taking piano lessons. 

In addition to their music, Mrs. 
Franz and her daughters are in the 
week-day religious education pro- 
gram at Beulah and the Summer 
Club, an outdoor church-school ac- 
tivity. 

Mr. Franz did much of the work 


in construction of their house. It is 
two blocks from his daughters’ ele- 
mentary school, four blocks from the 
church. The house was finished the 
year Susan was born. 

Mr. Franz manages a store in sub- 
urban Mt. Lebanon, a forty-minute 
drive from home. He has been there 
sixteen years, with the exception of 
four years as an Air Force four-en- 
gine-airplane pilot. He was in the 
Southeast Training Command of 
World War II, assigned to cold- 
weather test operations of airplanes 
at Ladd Field, Fairbanks, Alaska. He 
flew B-17’s, B-24’s, B-29’s, and a few 
of the strategic B-32’s. 

Beulah Presbyterian, the Franzes’ 
new church, overlooks Penn-Lincoln 
Parkway, which thousands of motor- 
ists use daily to travel into Pittsburgh. 
The front of the new building is of a 
mosaic design, with ceramic tile giv- 
ing the appearance of a huge stained- 
glass window. 

One of the organizing elders of 
Beulah was General John Johnston, 
Revolutionary War secretary to 
George Washington. He was the first 
clerk of Beulah’s first church session. 
General Johnston is buried in the 
church graveyard. 
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(Continued from page 25) 

The trouble, Minister Moore believes, 
stems from Protestants forgetting one of 
the leading ideas of the Reformation— 
that “the clergyman and the layman are 
supposed to stand equal in all aspects 
before God and before man. . . . Evi- 
dently many Protestant denominations 
do not take the Reformation seriously. 
For the double standard of American 
Protestant life—as between clergyman 
and layman—is the cause of much of the 
conventionally imposed schizophrenia 
which the clergyman must suffer.” 

He cites an instance from his own 
church: “The Methodist Church has a 
law which says that Methodist ministers 
cannot smoke. But if the layman is just 
as good as the minister—as the Protes- 
tant Reformation taught—why should 
the Methodist ministers alone have the 
privilege of not being permitted to 
smoke?” 

Also disillusioning to young pastors, 
Moore writes, is “the outright bootlick- 
ing, backslapping and ‘apple-polishing’ 
which go on in the aggressive fight for 
position, place, and prestige” among 
members of the clergy. 

Mr. Moore predicts improvement in 
these conditions “when the younger min- 
isters of our time come to a fuller reali- 
zation of the position in which they now 
stand.” Then there will occur “a move- 


Well like the advice of 
deaf people who know 
a lot about hearing aids 


We'd like to send you a postage-paid card containing the titles of several 
articles now being considered for the next edition of “The Hearing 
Digest.”” Just check the two titles that sound most interesting to you 
— then drop the card in a mailbox. 

A complimentary copy of ‘““The Hearing Digest’? — brand-new edition, 
just off the press — will go to you with the postcard. This free copy is 
yours whether or not you return the card. Audivox values the opinions 
of experienced deaf people — that is, people who have tried other hearing 
aids. Thousands of them turn to Audivox every year. 


audivOxX HEARING AIDS 


SUCCESSOR TO Western Electric HEARING AID DIVISION 
32-PAGE “HEARING DIGEST" FREE 
Audivox, Inc., Dept. P-3, 

123 Worcester St., Boston 18, Mass. 


Without any obligation on my part, please send me a free copy of ““The Hearing 
Digest” with the postcard for my vote on new articles. 








ment away from the regimented type of 
Protestant denomination. 

“Surely God is looking for honesty | 
from men first of all, not orthodoxy and 
conventionality. The church is a con- 
servative thing. It changes very slowly. 
Yet move it must—or die. Informed lay- 
men in the Protestant Church, men of | 
insight, spirit, and humor, can help the 
minister immensely so that he does not 
have to ‘go outside’ to live his real life. 
They can help to make the life of the 
church and community so honest and 
genuine and manly that the young min- 
ister will feel he is wanted.” 


Presbyterian Mariners 
Meet in Colorado 


At the nineteenth annual National 
Presbyterian Mariners’ Cruise, 698 
members from twenty-five states met for 
a week of worship and religious discus- 
sion interspersed with relaxing get-to- 
gethers. The meeting of the young mar- 
tied couples’ organization was held 
recently at the YMCA of the Rockies 
hear Estes Park, Colorado. 
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In the keynote address, the Mariners’ 
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OUR MOST SATISFYING 


Investment 


An investment now in a PRESBY- 
TERIAN GIFT ANNUITY will give PRESBYTERIAN TTT Te 
you a guaranteed lifetime income and at 
the same time help the work of the 
Boards of National and Foreign Mis- 
sions and Christian Education. 

Payments up to 7.4% depending 
upon age. Liberal income tax savings. 
No estate or inheritance tax on single 
life annuities. 

Secured by the integrity of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the U.S.A., and 
administered under the insurance laws 
of the State of New York. 


156 Fifth Avenue © New York 10 WN Y 


1 am interested in Presbyterian Annuities as 
sponsored by the Board of National Missions, 
Board of Foreign Missions and Board of 
Christian Education. 


(1D Please send me the free booklet telling 
what percent income | will receive, my date 


of birth being . 


. 18-10-5714 
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NEWS 


national chaplain, the Reverend William 
C. Schram, observed that “in a world of 
instant coffee and precooked dinners” 
Christian families must learn the pa- 
tience that will permit them to realize 
the most from their religious observ- 
ances. 

“Too often in this age of ‘instant cul- 
ture’ we expect God to give us easy an 
swers to everything, and we arent 
always too discriminating about the way 
we get our answers,” said Mr. Schram, 
who is secretary of the department of 
adult program for the Board of Chris- 
tian Education. 

“In our day-to-day religious quest we 
turn to all kinds of books that tell us how 
to pray; how to get over an uneasy con- 
science; how to be happy, contented, 
and thin—without sorrow, suffering, or 
diet.” Mr. Schram also stated that the 
great sin of Christians today is “not the 
denial of Christ but the seduction of him 
—fitting him into our own mold.” 

“Christ, Our Pilot,” the theme of the 
cruise, was discussed in addresses by 
the Reverend Robert W. Lynn of Den- 
ver, Colorado; the Reverend Charles C. 
Griffin of Golden, Colorado; and the 
Reverend William G. Gepford, mission- 
ary to Lebanon. Evening programs 
included a study of the church's ecu- 
menical mission, led by Mrs. Gepford, 
and a pageant depicting the history of 
Colorado. 

The following Mariner officers were 
installed for 1957-58: skippers, Keith 
and Joan Lautenbach of Arvada, Colo- 
rado; first mates, Bob and Scottie Tetens 
of Garland, Texas; logkeepers, Leonard 
and Joyce Johnson of Pacific Beach, 
Colorado; and pursers, Dick and Mar- 
guerite Pryne of Seattle, Washington. 





Distribution Service Offers 
New Literature Catalog 


A new edition of the general cat- 
alog of literature and audio-visual 
materials of the Presbyterian Distri- 
bution Service is now available. One 
copy of the catalog, which has not 
been published for two years, will 
be mailed free upon request; addi- 
tional copies cost thirty-five cents 
apiece. [Orders for catalogs may be 
sent to Presbyterian Distribution 
Service, 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 10, New York.] 











The complete Rusterholz family gathers for one of its regular reunions, 


No Backsliders Here 


These twenty-two Minnesota Presby- 
terians are all members of the same fam- 
ily. Except for the smallest children, 
every person shown holds some official 
position in the church. 

The family of Paul Theophil Ruster- 
holz (center) and Ruth Swazey Ruster- 
holz (center, right, with glasses), has 
provided Presbyterian leadership in the 
St. Paul-Minneapolis area for more than 
forty years. Head of the family, Paul 
Rusterholz, is an elder, and has been a 
high-school principal for thirty years. 
His wife, Ruth, was valedictorian of her 
graduating class of church-related Mac- 
alester College, and won a citation in 
1956 as Associate in Foreign Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. She was 
an officer in women’s work for forty 
years. 

Their son Theophil (back row, center) 
is a lawyer, and treasurer of St. Paul 
Presbytery. His wife, Florence (at his 
right), is a Phi Beta Kappa graduate of 
the University of Minnesota, and a 
teacher in the Toddlers Department of 
House of Hope Presbyterian Church, St. 
Paul. 

Another son, Arthur (back row, left), 


is a sociologist in the state government, 
and a member of the choir of House of 
Hope Presbyterian Church. His wife, 
Betty (second row from back, left), isa 
teacher in the Primary Department at 
House of Hope Church. 

Third son, Dr. Alan Rusterholz (back 
row, third from right), is a specialist in 
internal medicine, and soloist with the 
Oratorio Choir of House of Hope 
Church. Alan’s wife, Phillis (second row 
from back, third from left), is a nurse in 
Oak Park, Illinois, and assistant in the 
Crib Department, House of Hope 
Church. Only daughter of Paul and Ruth 
Rusterholz is Eloise Hedberg (back row, 
right), who is wife of Presbyterian minis- 
ter Marvin Hedberg (at her right) and 
program chairman of Minneapolis Pres- 
byterial. Her husband is moderator of 
Minneapolis Presbytery. 

Eldest of the twelve grandchildren 
of Paul and Ruth,is Douglas Hedberg, 
sixteen (back row, second from left), 
who has been playing the organ since 
the age of eight, and is now organist at 
Valley Community Presbyterian Church. 
All other grandchildren are in choirs ex 
cept three-year-olds. 
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Congressmen Authorized To 
Accept Papal Decorations 


President Eisenhower last month 
signed into law a bill passed by Congress 
qguthorizing Representatives John W. 
McCormack of Massachusetts, and John 
J. Rooney of New York to accept and 
wear the decoration of the Order of St. 
Gregory the Great, with star, conferred 
upon them by Pope Pius XII. 


The legislation was introduced in | 
Congress to comply with Section 9, Ar- | 
tile 9, of the U.S. Constitution which | 
provides that no one holding federal of- | 
fice may, without the consent of Con- | 
gress, accept “any present, emolument, | 


office, or title of any kind whatsoever 
from any king, prince, or foreign state.” 

The United States has thus recognized 
the sovereignty of Vatican City, of 
which the Pope is the temporal ruler. 
The legislation apparently establishes 
the precedent that such papal awards 
are now considered as being made by 
the head of a foreign state. 

In the only previous instance on 
record where the Order of St. Gregory 
the Great was bestowed on men holding 
federal office, no question was raised 
concerning the ecclesiastical decorations 
and Congress took no notice of it. The 
decorations were awarded by Pope Pius 
XII to the late Robert Hannegan in 1946 
when he was Postmaster General, and 
the late Gael Sullivan who was then As- 
sistant Postmaster General. 

Congressmen McCormack and Rooney 
received the decorations from Arch- 
bishop Amleto Giovannia Cicognani, 
apostolic delegate to the United States, 
in a recent ceremony at the Apostolic 
Delegation. To comply with the tech- 
nical requirements of the Constitution, 
they turned over the beautifully jeweled 
stars and velvet ribbons, together with 
the papal citations, to the State De- 
partment. The law signed by the Pres- 
ident authorizes the State Department 
to return the decorations and permits 
the lawmakers to wear them regard- 
less of any other provisions of federal 
law, 

Dr. Glenn L. Archer, executive direc- 
tor of Protestants and Other Americans 
United for Separation of Church and 
State, had telegraphed the President, 
urging him to veto the bill. He con- 
tended that to recognize the Vatican as 
a “foreign state” might subject the Ro- 
man Catholic Church and its bishops to 
certain disabilities. 

Dr. Archer said that Archbishop Alo- 
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THERE 
ISN’T MUCH 
{fom ote) 
IN THE 
DAYTIME 


This is Georgia Melisova. 
Athenian home in Greece. 


The hovel before which she is standing is her 
Her mother occasionally works at straw chair 


weaving but is never able to find permanent employment. Her father just 
disappeared. She has four younger brothers. Georgia is amazingly intelligent 
for a ten-year-old child who hasn’t had a dozen weeks in school. She should 
be given an education as she has great charm and potentialities. As it is, she 


hardly gets enough to eat. 


There is severe unemployment and heart breaking, harsh poverty in Greece. 
Even many of the children who are helped have only one meal a day and go to 
bed hungry every night. The bed is some old rags on the dirt floor of a bleak 
shanty. There isn’t much to do in the daytime except to sit and think how 
hungry they are. There’s no use going through the garbage cans, for too many 
are doing that. And for lack of funds, the relief agency doesn’t serve any 


meals at all on Saturdays and Sundays. 


Children like Georgia can be “adopted” and properly fed, clothed and edu- 


cated in Greece and all of the countries listed below. 








For Information Write: 


Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 
CHRISTIAN 
CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 


Richmond 4, Virginia 
I wish to “adopt” a boy 
for one year in 

(Name Country) 

I will pay $10 a month ($120 a year). 
Enclosed is payment for the full year 

first month Please 
send me the child’s name, story, ad- 
dress and picture. I understand that 
I can correspond with the child. Also, 
that there is no obligation to continue 
the adoption. 
I cannot “adopt” a child but want 
to help by giving $ 
Please send me further information. 


Gifts of any amount are welcome. 





Gifts are deductible from income tax. 








The cost to the con- 
tributor is the same in all—$10 a month. 
The child’s name, address, picture and 
story is furnished the donor. The 
donor also can correspond with the 
“adopted” child. 


Christian Children’s Fund, incorporated 
in 1938, with its 231-affiliated orphanage- 
schools in 34 countries is the largest Prot- 
estant orphanage organization in the 
world. It serves 22,000,000 meals a year. 
It is registered with the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Voluntary Foreign Aid of the 
International Cooperation Administration 
of the U. S. Government. It is experi- 
enced, economical and conscientious. 


COUNTRIES: 

Austria, Belgium, Borneo, Brazil, Burma, Fin- 
land, France, Free China, Greece, Hong 
Kong, India, Indochina, Indonesia, Iran, 
Italy, Jamaica, Japan, Jordan, Korea, Lap- 
land, Lebanon, Macao, Malaya, Mexico, Oki- 
nawa, Pakistan, Philippines, Puerto Rico, 
Syria, United States, Western Germany. 
— Hungarian Refugees, American Indians. 
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These Advertisers Will Gladly Send Full Information Upon Direct Request 





COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 


COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 
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BUENA VISTA COLLEGE 

Presbyterian, coeducational, four-year Liberal Arts 
Fully accredited. For more than 65 years devoted to 
Christian Higher Education. Small classes allow 
personal approach to instruction. Write Director of 
Admissions, Buena a College, Storm Lake, lowa. 





CENTRE COLLEGE Founded 1819 


Fully accredited 
Nationally-known. Liberal arts. Presbyterian. Blue- 
grass Region. Separate campuses women and men 
but most social functions and classes held jointly 
Fine facilities. Write: Box 10, Admissions Office, 
Centre College of Kentucky, Danville, Ky. 


UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 


Accredited Presbyterian college _ seminary. Prep- 
aration for t courses 
include medical ,- music, physical educa- 
tion, many others. Strong program in Christian 
vocations. Write —— Office, University of 
Dub Dub iowa. 
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THE COLLEGE OF EMPORIA 

Co-ed, 4-year liberal arts and pre-professional cur- 
ricula. Founded 1882. Fully-accredited. Christian 
atmosphere in liberal arts tradition. Bachelor degrees 
in Arts, Science, Music, Music Education. Tuition, 
$400 yr. President Luther E. Sharpe, Emporia, Kans. 


“COLLEGE OF WOOSTER = r2sy- 


terian 
coeducational, four year Liberal Arts. 





featuring In- 

dependent Study for juniors and seniors. Excellent 

training for professions ngineering, law, medicine. 

science ond teaching _.Write —" of 
a of W 


DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEG E 


four-vear 
Air Force 


ministry 








Presbyterian: accredited 
pre-professional courses 
ROT.C. Scholarships for dependent children of 
ministers and candidates for church vocations 
Write: Director of Admissions, Elkins. W. Va. 


GROVE CITY COLLEGE 


A coeducational! Christian college completing 80 
YEARS SERVICE TO THE CHURCH in the field of 
higher education. Prepares young men and women 
for BUSINESS. ENGINEERING. TEACHING. MEDI- 
CINE, LAW. THE MINISTRY and other vocations 
Large campus, beautiful buildings. modern equip- 
ment. ROTC Unit of United States Air Force 


4. STANLEY HARKER, President 
Grove City, Pennsylvania ’ 
Highest 


ILLING IS COLLEGE ‘accreditation. 


Phi Beta Kappa Chapter. Graduates enter business, 
dentistry, engineering, law, medicine, ministry, so- 
cial service, teaching and many other professions. 
Moderate costs. Beautiful new dormitories. Write: 
ilinois College, Department A, 


Co-educationa! 
Liberal Arts; 











WAYNESBURG COLLEGE , f93"3%° 

1849. Or- 
ganically Presbyterian. Coeducational. Fully Ac- 
credited. Arts, sciences, pre-med, pre-law. pre-engi- 
neering, pre- -ministerial, and other pre-professions 
‘The Friendly College.’ noted for community serv- 
ice. Write Pres. Paul R. Stewart, Box 351, Waynes- 





burg. Pa. 
WOMEN’S COLLEGES 





LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian College for Women. Founded 1827. 
Liberal Arts. A.B., B.S., B.Mus., B.M.E. Degrees. 
For catalog and information write F. Ll. McCluer, 








St. Charles, Missouri. 
Puts emphasis on 


WESTERN COLLEGE Informal individ 
FOR WOMEN fricadiy association with stu: 
dents and Segui, ae many ds, preparation for 


lan 
today’s world. A.B. egree. | 4 ~ accredit 
Herrick B. Young, Pr x PR, Oxford, Ohio 








WILSON COLLEGE. For women, A.B. 


Liberal Arts and 
Sciences. High standards. Presbyterian. Individual- 
ized programs. Ratio 1-8. Career counseling. Ele- 
mentary, high school teacher training. ae ere oF 
Sports, pool, 70-acre campus. Established 1869 
Write: Wilsen College, Box L, Chambersburg, Pa. 





COEDUCATIONAL PREPARATORY 





WASHINGTON COLLEGE WVeestiona! 
ACADEMY preraratory for grades 9 through 


If-help program makes tui- 
tion, room, and board only $30 a month, Christian 
ideals. Presbyterian. Individual attention. 


T. Henry Jablonski, Pres., Washington College, Tenn. 











JAMESTOWN COLLEGE,2ezester, 


Developing a Christian Philosophy of Education. 

Coeducational. Liberal Arts, usiness, Christian 
Education. Collegiate Nursin Teacher Training. 
Pre-professional courses. Moderate costs. Hilltop 
campus, 12 major buildings. indoor pool. Write 
President Edwin H. Rian. 


MACALESTER COLLEGE 


“The College of the Synod of Minnesota” 


Coeducationa!l. Fully accredited. BALANCED CUR- 
RICULUM in liberal arts and sciences. arts. music, 
pre-professional courses, teaching (kindergarten, 
primary and high school;. business administration, 
ene EMPHASIS ON CHRISTIAN CITIZEN- 


Charles J. Turck, President 
St. Paul 5, Minnesota 


MARYVILLE COLLEGE 


Founded 1819. A Presbyterian, coeducational, liberal 
arts college of 700 students emphasizing high schol- 
arship. low expenses. positive Christian training 








WEST NOTTINGHAM 


Coeducational. Grades 7-12, Post Graduate. Inten- 
sive preparation for college Sean One Subject 
Plan of Study. Guidance. Sports, golf: extracur- 
ricular program. Competitive scholarships. Catalog 
. W. Blaker, Th.M., Headmaster, Box 101, Colora, 


Presbyterian. 
Est. 1744 





BOYS’ PREPARATORY 





BLAIR ACADEMY ob ST Ter Gore, 


Established 1848. Grades 7-12. Small classes. Care- 
ful college Welltonsion Wide choice of sports and 
activities ell-equipped campus in northwestern 
New Jersey near Delaware Water 


ap 
James » Box 75. ihatrctown, nN. 3. 











Cc ARS( IN L ONG Boys Military School. Edu- 


cates the whole boy—physically. mentally, spirit- 
ually. How to learn, how to labor, how to live. Pre- 
pares for college. life or business. 121st year of 
character building. Overall charges $1225.00 
Grades 6 to 12 


Box 45, New Bloomfield, Pa. 





CARTERET SCHOOL Ssupericr. Cotiere 
prep Accredited. 

lst Grade to College. Small classes. Pro; 

habits. Reading Le niques. Shops. Homelik 

itory. Large gym. acres atop Orange Mt 

erate rate. New York trips 20 miles. Request book - 

let H-3, Carteret School, West Orange, N. J. 








Extensive student- a 2 program. Write Pr 
x B, Maryville, T 





IN HISTORIC SAN ANTONIO, home 
of the Alamo. Near Mexico, Gulf 
Coast, famous Texas ranches. A bi- 
lingual city. Delightful climate. Co- 
educational. Fully accredited. Six de- 
grees, through master's. Small classes. 
ROTC. Intercollegiate 

gery athletics “America’s 
most modern univer- 


Y Apa sity ste 


30 


PEDDIE Boys thoroughly prepared for college 
and for life. Endowed, fully accredited 
Sates 6-12. Individual guidance. Remedial read- 
oe pe speaking required. Separate Junior 
ool. Small classes. All sports, golf, swimming. 
280 acres Summer session. 92nd year. Catalog. 
Or. Carrol Moronz, Box &8-S. Hightstown, N 





SCHOOL OF ART 
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ysius Muench, Bishop of Fargo, North 
Dakota, may forfeit his American cit. 
zenship because he serves as Papgl 
Nuncio to the German Federal Repub. 
lic and thus may be construed as having 
“entered the diplomatic service of a for. 
eign power” and suffered automatic log 
of American citizenship under the Me 
Carran-Walter immigration law. 

The White House, however, ignored 
the protest and declined to comment @ 
it, or on the President's action in signing 
the bill. 


Additions Being Made 
To Church Curriculum 


Ten years ago, one of the biggeg 
printing firms in the country expanded 
its plant in order to produce the Presby. 
terian Church’s new Christian Faith and 
Life curriculum, which then consisted 
six quarterly magazines, numerow 
books, and other publications. Placed 
side by side, the total output of thee 
materials to date would make a paper 
and-print bridge about 70,000 mile 
long. And this month the span will grow 
at a faster rate than ever before. 

Rolling off the presses are two new 
magazines: The Christian Educator and 
Westminster Ad: "* Leader. At the same 
time, four of the original six Faith and 
Life magazines are being increased ii 
size an additional sixteen pages each, 
and the remaining quarterlies—This 
Generation and Crossroads—also are be. 
ing improved. 

The added pages in Growing, Opew 
ing Doors, Discovery, and Counsel mean 
more lesson plans and other suggestions 
for teachers, more guidance for parents 
concerning family relationships and 
Christian nurture. 

Crossroads, the publication for adult, 
is radically different. The department 
“The Christian Round Table” is now4 
special course for post-high-school ste 
dents or young adults. Included in th 
magazine is a new feature, “Resourcé 
for Study in a Parents’ Discussio 
Group.” Only the Christian Faith ad 
Life lessons continue as they were. 

The new magazine, The Christi 
Educator, will carry “how-to-do-it” # 
ticles for pastors, directors of Christi 
education, members of the session 
its committee on Christian educatiow 
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sunday church school superintendents, 
gcretaries, treasurers, librarians, co-or- 
dinators of audio-visuals, and similar 
officers. 

The new Westminster Adult Leader, 
for teachers of classes using Crossroads, 
will contain teaching plans related to the 
Christian Faith and Life lessons. 


Union Plan Approved 
for Seven Asian Churches 


One of the most significant church 
mergers in Christian history was ap- 
proved in principle last month after 
twenty-eight years of negotiations. Rep- 
resentatives of seven denominational 
goups in India, Pakistan, Burma, and 
Ceylon unanimously voted to proceed 
with the North India Church Union 
Plan, at a meeting in Pachmarhi, India. 

The plan provides for the organic 
union of the Church of India, Pakistan, 
Burma, and Ceylon; the United Church 
of Northern India; the Methodist 
Church in Southern Asia; the Methodist 
Church (British and Australian Confer- 
ence); the congregations associated with 
Baptist missionary societies in India and 
Pakistan; the Church of the Brethren; 
and the Disciples of Christ. 

The Church of India, Pakistan, 
Burma, and Ceylon belongs to the An- 
glican Communion, while the United 
Church of North India was formed a 
number of years ago by merging the 
work of eleven foreign mission societies, 
nearly all of them Presbyterian. The 
Methodist Church in Southern Asia, and 
the Church of the Brethren are of Amer- 
ican missionary origin, while the Dis- 
ciples of Christ group has American, 
British, and Australian roots. 

Accepting “the historic episcopate” 
as an essential part of the pattern of the 
merged church, the plan nevertheless 
provides for an act of union based on 
the immediate full recognition of the 
ministries and episcopates of all the 
uniting bodies. 

This provision is intended to forestall 
the problem which has existed in the 
nine-year-old Church of South India, 
where full unification of the ministry 
was made a gradual process, with cer- 
tain restrictions placed on the exercise 
of ministers who came from non-Angli- 
can churches with no claim to “apostolic 
succession.” Without the 
North India plan calls for union based 
on mutual recognition of the uniting 
bodies as all belonging to the one catho- 
lie church of Jesus Christ. 
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Of People and Places 


NEW HYMNAL FOR IROQUOIS 

Ninteen years ago a small hymnal 
was published in Brooklyn for the use 
of Iroquois Indians speaking the Mo- 
hawk-Oneida dialect. It was edited by 
the Reverend Dr. David M. Cory, then 
the pastor of Cuyler Presbyterian 
Church of that city, who had instituted 
regular worship service for the Iroquois 
colony there. Although the hymnal has 
been reprinted, the supply became ex- 
hausted, and there has been demand for 
a new and improved edition not only 
from the Indians in the Brooklyn colony 
but from the Home Reservation at 
Caughnawaga, from which the great 
majority come. Other reservations where 
the Mohawk-Oneida dialect is spoken 
have also made use of the book. 

This year Dr. Cory has again edited 
a revised and enlarged hymnal with such 
aids to worship as the Lord’s Prayer, the 
Creed, the Ten Commandments, and 
the Prayer of St. Chrysostom. The hym- 
nal was presented at a recent service in 
the Cuyler Church (the Reverend 
Thomas J. Denier, pastor). Dr. Cory left 
Cuyler Church in 1955, but continues to 
hold a monthly service there which is 
conducted partly in English and partly 
in the Iroquois tongue. 


$1,000,000 DAMAGE IN 
DETROIT CHURCH FIRE 

Fire recently caused an estimated $1,- 
000,000 damage to Kirk-in-the-Hills, a 
Presbyterian church located in suburban 
Detroit. Construction on the $5,000,000 
church, a copy of Melrose Abbey in 
England, had been underway since 1948 
and was nearing completion. Before 
firemen brought the fire under control, 
it had destroyed a $300,000 oak-pan- 


elled ceiling imported from England. 
Smoke and water damaged extensively 
the “undercroft” or basement, which 
was being used temporarily as a sanc- 
tuary. Pastor Harold C. DeWindt be- 
lieves two years will be needed to repair 
the damage. 


NEW SOUTHWEST SEMINAR 
PLANNED FOR JANUARY 

Los Angeles, San Diego, Phoenix, 
Tucson, and the area just north of the 
Mexican border is the territory to be ex- 
plored by a new traveling seminar spon- 
sored by the Board of National Missions. 
During the first week of January, 1958, 
thirty-six adult Presbyterians will travel 
through the area by bus, visiting a vari- 
ety of national missions projects. 

[Information and registration cards 
may be obtained from Dr. Merlyn A. 
Chappel, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 
10, New York.] 


MEMBERSHIP OF 75 YEARS NOTED 

The congregation of the Elmira Fed- 
erated Church (Presbyterian U.S.A. and 
United Presbyterian), Neponset, Illinois, 
recently honored ninety-year-old Mrs. 
Sibella Oliver in recognition of her 
seventy-five years as a member of the 
church. Her pastor, the Reverend James 
Stanton Bair, presented Mrs. Oliver with 
a copy of the New Testament and the 
Psalms, a gift from the congregation. 
Later a reception was held. 


COLLEGE REACHES FUNDS GOAL 

Announcement was made recently of 
the completion of an over-the-top-funds 
campaign for Presbyterian-related Davis 
and Elkins College, Elkins, West Vir- 
ginia. The amount, $1,088,633, will be 
used to build a residence hall for women, 
a library, and a chapel auditorium. 


Protestant churchmen of Cincinnati joined Presbyterians of that city recently 


in dedicating new 


colonial-style headquarters building for the presbytery. 
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NEWS 


For the Record 


ANNIVERSARIES: 

150th. First Presbyterian Church, 
Mooers, New York (the Reverend Wil- 
liam C. Watson, pastor). 

125th. First Presbyterian Church, 
Macomb, Illinois (the Reverend Cortley 
Hugh Burroughs, pastor). 

First Presbyterian Church, Hornell, 
New York (the Reverend Dr. Lloyd G. 
Schell, pastor). 

100th. Wapello Presbyterian Church, 
Wapello, Iowa (the Reverend Bruce Gil- 
lis, pastor). 

50th. First Presbyterian Church, Ab- 
erdeen, Idaho (the Reverend Robert H. 
Kearns, pastor). 

First Presbyterian Church, Morrill, 
Nebraska (the Reverend William G. 
Kaiser, pastor). 


DEDICATIONS: 

Blue Ridge Presbyterian Church, 
Kansas City, Missouri (the Reverend 
Myron L. Wheeler, pastor), of a new 
manse. 

First Presbyterian Church, Mount 
Holly, New Jersey (the Reverend John 
David Burton, pastor), of a new educa- 
tion building and the rebuilt sanctuary. 

Lost Creek Presbyterian Church, Mc- 
Alisterville, Pennsylvania (the Reverend 
Eugene H. McCahan, pastor), of a social 
hall and Christian-education unit, and 
the repaired and redecorated sanctuary. 





Radio and Television 


Francis W. Pritchard begins 1957 
Presbyterian U.S.A. series of “The 
Protestant Hour” week of Septem- 
ber 8. Carried on about 300 stations 
in the U.S. Check with your local 
station for time and date. 


Christianity and modern communi- 
cation subject of discussions on 
“Pilgrimage,” ABC Radio network, 
Sunday, 1:35 to 2:00 P.M. (EDT). 


Indian Americans and Japan fea- 
tured in color-filmed series, “Off to 
Adventure,” for children and car- 
ried on eighty-one television sta- 
tions across the U.S. 


Check with your station for local 
time—write in your appreciation. 














“A Face in the Crowd” (Newtown 
Productions and Warner Brothers) is a 
tragedy, that dramatic form so rarely 
seen on the motion picture screen. Andy 
Griffith brilliantly plays the alcoholic 
hobo, “Lonesome” Rhodes, who is dis- 
covered by a roving radio reporter in a 
country jail in Arkansas. From that un- 
promising start he rises to the top of 
the broadcasting heap and emerges 
whence he entered, an alcoholic bum 
but now replete in dinner jacket. Rhodes 
is able to make this startling record be- 
cause he has a unique power to evoke 
depths of feeling in his audiences. His 


Andy Griffith is the hobo-turned-broad- 
casting-star in “A Face in the Crowd.” 


corny down-country humor and home- 
spun ballads can move millions from a 
sense of pathos to spontaneous hilarity. 
He is a shrewd rascal who combines an 
intuitive understanding of people with 
a Napoleonic contempt for them as per- 
sons. 

Bud Schulberg and Elia Kazan who 
collaborated on the Oscar winning “On 
the Waterfront” also wrote and pro- 
duced this raw but honest picture. 
Schulberg has an ear for people’s con- 
versation and a sharp pencil for char- 
acterization. Kazan’s artistic eye gives to 
the camera an omniscient sweep to catch 
the idle whittlers on the courthouse 
lawn, the executive suite of a business 
tycoon, or the look of elation on a drum 
majorette’s face when she wins a prize. 

As an exposé of the broadcasting in- 
dustry, “A Face in the Crowd” is no 
more scathing than José Ferrer’s “The 
Great Man” was. But with its scorn of 
glamour, its intelligent casting (only 
Griffith had a “name,” and few would 
recognize him from “No Time for Ser- 





geants”), and its walloping good story, 





SEEN AND HEARD 
Of Rogues and Rehashes 











it is one of summer’s most effective filp 


“The D.I.” (Warner Brothers), as x 
civilian can tell from the movie ad 
is a U.S. Marine’s abbreviation for }j 
drill instructor. T/Sgt. Jim Moore is tly 
tough-as-nails D.I. who whips his p 
toon into shape with shouted or& 
and ludicrous field assignments, e¢, 
an all night burial detail for a decease 
sand flea. 

As in “Dragnet” and “Pete Kelly 
Blues,” Jack Webb directed, produce 
and starred in the picture. As in his pr 
vious features, he has turned out a con 
petent semi-documentary, carefully x 
searched and well executed. As in theg 
other productions, it is Webbs pic 
from start to finish. He it is who do 
nates the scenes, and within whos 
shadow the remainder of the cast ack 


“Man of a Thousand Ages” (Univer 
sal-International) depicts Hollywood 
again at its favorite game of taking itsel 
very seriously. This latest—excuse th 
expression—salute to the motion pictur 
world has James Cagney playing out th 
life amd grunts of Lon Chaney. The trov- 
ble is Lon Chaney played it better; and 
plenty of movie-goers will remember. 
Movie biographies of movie people tené 
to whitewash (readers will recall the 
treatment of Al Jolson, George M. Co 
han, and Buster Keaton), and Chaney’ 
good lives after him—his evil being in 
terred with his bones. The film does 
however, make one devastating point, 
i.e. Chaney was a masochistic type d 
actor who chose weird and grotesque 
parts in which he had to suffer for the 
role. It may be this factor that keeps 
his memory alive even twenty-seven 
years after his death. 


Bits and Pieces: More than nine mil 
lion people have seen “The Ten Com 
mandments” already; and it seems sale 
to predict that it will run up one of the 
great audience records of all time .. 
Walt Disney’s “Johnny Tremain” has not 
only patriotic but spiritual truths writtes 
into the script. Johnny is apprenticed 
to a devout silversmith who is a prac 
tical religious educator . . . Cathedral 
Films has located a section of southem 
California that resembles Palestine; 
Chatsworth Lake looks like a smaller 
version of the Sea of Galilee. 

—J. C, Wynn 
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By Oren Arnold 


In August I always develop an inner 
compulsion to do one very important 
thing—loaf. If it weren't for my wife 
and my pastor and my bill collectors 
and my conscience, I'd do it, too. 


In my sizzling home town of Phoenix 
every summer a little church erects this 
warning sign: “You think it’s hot here?” 

7 ° 3 

In Hamburg, New York, little Susan 
Flick went to her piggy bank for her 
Sunday school offering and came out 
with her hand full of coins, When her 
mother asked why so much, Susie re- 
plied, “I have to give for those who 
can't give.” Out of the mouths of 
babes... . 

2 o Qo 

I do not understand young women, 
even though I have married one and 
begotten three. My 16-year-old Gail and 
her Texas guest Jean Pipsaire will spend 
an hour primping for the beach, drive 
to it, then plunge right into the water, 
washing all the primp off and coming 
out looking like bedraggled drips. But 
then, I presume, homage has been paid 
to beauty; and an eligible boy might 
have seen them before they hit the surf. 

° oO 3° 

Also I note—in my scholarly observa- 
tions—that pretty girls will do their ut- 
most to charm strange young men on 
the beach, then appear shocked and 
haughty if one dares accost them with- 
out somehow being introduced first. 
And, now that I think on it, I used to 
strain every nerve myself, trying to fig- 
ure out a way to effect that introduc- 
tion. 


9 2 
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It’s my observation that a good wife 
can often do for a man what a whole 
town full of psychiatrists and psycholo- 
gists and physicians are unable to do. 
She can make him happy. 


od 2 co 


Next to love, any husband’s greatest 
need is for approval. He seldom gets 
admiration of any kind at his job or 
office. She who gives it to him at home 
enriches not only his life but her own 
as well. 


Qo o om 


Knowledge about God is intellectual. 
Knowledge of God is personal. 
oe 7 o 


Most dramatic true story in all of lit- 
erature: “In the beginning God created 
the heaven and the earth. And the earth 
was waste and void. And darkness upon 
the face of the deep. And the spirit of 
God moved upon the waters. And God 
said, ‘Let there be light.’ And there 
was light!” 

Ask your choir to sing this version 
of it for you—Richter’s inspired anthem, 
“The Creation.” 


2 ° ° 


Best loved musician in our family life 
is not some great conducter or choi 
director. She’s a Christian mother named 
Electa Bicket, who taught my little giris 
piano and planted their ability for high- 
level appreciation. May God forever 
bless all her kind. 


Qo oO Oo 


I have a new report from Dr. John 
and Elisabeth McInnes, Presbyterian 
missionaries in Seoul. These dedicated 
folk earned their money but refused to 
turn playboy resort hoppers. They're 
channelling it back into humanitarian 
service, and are supremely happy for it. 
Why can’t more of us catch that divine 
pattern of life? What grooves our think- 
ing so rigidly in mediocrity? 


Q coy i) 


I love the malapropisms of the small 
fry. For instance, the youngster who 
happily confused an old hymn by sing- 
ing “How strong and sweet my father’s 
cane.” And another who slightly garbled 
the extra-marital involvements of King 
Solomon in telling his playmates that 
“Solomon had forty porcupines.” 


oO ° oO 


And how about this one, reported by 
able colleague J. C. Wynn: Little Ger- 
aldine recited her (and my) favorite 
psalm as “The Lord is my shepherd, 
that’s all I want.” 

Me too, Gerry darling. 





OUR INSURANCE 
PLANS 


“In planning for our family’s 
future, I want to be sure my 
wife and the youngsters will 
be financially protected in 
case anything happens to 
me. That’s why I’m taking 
out life insurance. 

“Because we have a stake in 
the future of the Church, too, 
we are including it in our 
insurance plans. Thus, with- 
in our means, we assure a 
substantial gift to the work 
of the Church, whatever hap- 
pens to us.” 





For confidential information how 
new or existing insurance can serve 


the Church, send the coupon below. 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN 
mekeh, Eo Wate, | 


Address: 

Hugh Ivan Evans, 
Director 

THE FOUNDATION OF THE 

PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 

IN THE U.S.A. 

156 FIFTH AVENUE, 

NEW YORK 10,N. Y. 


Please mail without obligation your 
pamphlet, “How Life Insurance Can 
Serve the Church.” 





Address 


























CURRENT 
LITERATURE 


Recommended by Presbyterian 
Boards and Agencies 


@ Family of Six Hundred, by Ja- 
nette T. Harrington. At Donaldina 
Cameron House in San Francisco, 
Christian programs help to over- 
come the problems faced by the 
residents of San Francisco’s China- 
town. Reprint from PRESBYTERIAN 
Lire. Single copy free; additional 
copies 5¢ each. 


@ We Witness Together, by Robert 
T. Handy. A story of the growth of 
home missions as a cooperative ven- 
ture of the Protestant churches, told 
in a forceful and inspiring manner. 


Cloth, $4.00. 


@ Fun and Festival from Japan. A 
fine assortment of games, songs, 
program ideas, and other authentic 
material that will enrich fellowship 
hours. Paper, 50¢. 


® Ten Against The Storm, by Mari- 
anna N. and Norman Y. Prichard. 
The experiences of Japanese Chris- 
tian leaders who rode out the storms 
of danger and persecution to live 
their faith. For seniors and older 
youth. Cloth, $2.50; paper, $1.25. 


® Youth Guide on Japan, by Mari- 

anna N. Prichard. A leader’s guide 
with plans and suggestions for ac- 
tivities and worship. 50¢. 


® When Life Tumbles In, What 
Then? Reprinted in new format, 
this sermon preached by A. J. Gos- 
sip shortly after the sudden death 
of his wife has been of immeasur- 
able help to Christians. For all 
church members. 2¢. 


® Why Pledge? In this beautifully 
printed six-page leaflet, a layman 
gives ten reasons why every Chris- 
tian should pledge to support his 
church. $1.75 a hundred. 


Order any of the above from Presbyterian 
Distribution Service: 

156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 

71 East Lake St., Chicago 1, IIl. 

234 McAllister Street, San Francisco 2, Calif. 
Write for comprehensive free catalog of lit- 
erature and audio-visual materials. 








BOOKS 


Ways of Facing Death 


OTHING else in the physical world, 
N it seems to me, proclaims man’s po- 
tential for eternal life so convincingly 
as does his behavior in the face of death. 
Many men-—religious and irreligious—die 
nobly. And rare indeed is the man whose 
fear of dying ignobly is not greater than 
his fear of death itself. 

Why? If there were in us no intima- 
tion of immortality, what reason would 
we have for wishing to meet death with 
integrity and courage? We can, I think, 
draw only one conclusion: Consciously 
or unconsciously, we know that we have 
the possibility of eternal life. 

This idea hits you particularly hard 
as you read Lael Tucker Wertenbaker’s 
Death of a Man (Random House; $3.50). 
The book records, with deep under- 
standing and in brutally intimate detail, 
the last three months in the life of the 
author’s husband, Charles Wertenbaker. 
It reveals a person who possessed quali- 
ties that are among the highest a human 
being can achieve—desire for truth, love 
of fellow man—and who managed to 
grow even stronger in these qualities 
while the pain and indignities of cancer 
pressed him toward death. 

A successful journalist,-Charies Wer- 
tenbaker had taken his wife and two 
children to southern France and had be- 
gun to write the books that had long 
been in his mind. When he learned he 
had cancer, he considered suicide but 
decided to undergo surgery. An opera- 
tion in the United States provided evi- 
dence that he could live only a few more 
weeks. 

Accustomed to facing facts objec- 
tively, he now looked at life more closely 
than before. “The two words we used 
most often,” his wife writes, “were ‘im- 
portant’ and ‘unimportant’ as death 
made these categories very clear to us.” 
In saying goodbye to his friends in this 
country, he imparted courage in larger 
measure than he received it. On the 
boat back to France, the Wertenbakers 
fought off the numbness of fear that 
threatened to dam up the deep stream 
of communication between them. Home 
once more with their children, they cele- 
brated Christmas and the first day of 
the new year intensely and joyously. 

Then, after overdoses of morphine 
had failed, Charles Wertenbaker slashed 
his wrists and died. 

Here, certainly, was a man in the 
highest sense of the word. You read of 


so surely demonstrated by his 
death. You feel grief at his failure to yg 
that man is not created for this wo 


in a higher realm. 

Written with less skill than Death 
a Man, but equally valuable as a huma 
document, Brian Hession’s Determine 


of England, came to the United State 
with his wife in 1954 to preach in 

number of churches and to act as ‘tech 
nical adviser in the filming of a religiow 
movie. Abdominal pains forced him tj 
go to specialists; they diagnosed his dis 
ease, told him he had four days to live 

He found, with great difficulty, a su. 
geon who was willing to operate. Pre 
pared to die, but praying he might live 
in order to support his family and pursue 
his life’s work, Brian Hession survived 
Today, he continues to serve as head of 
a religious film organization in England, 
and is setting up groups both in that 
country and in the United States to re 
assure those who have cancer that the 
disease can, in many cases, be cured or 
at least endured. 

I do not wish to suggest that this man 
was miraculously healed. But I want to 
report what he learned from pain: Being 
a Christian does not mean you can avoid 
“the problems that come to human be 
ings in this world. It does mean that it 
gives you a greater power and strength 
to face these things—the knowledge that 
underneath are his everlasting arms to 
support you.” 

Brian Hession’s experience is corrob- 
orated by that of Iona Henry, whose 
teen-age daughter died of cancer and 
whose husband and son were killed in 
an accident that came close to ending 
her own life. In Triumph over Tragedy 
(Revell;$2.00), she writes: “Pain? I know 
pain. It is given to produce something 
better than tears and frustration. It 
opens our eyes te the methods of God 
with men. It brings out of the heart and 
mind the finest that God has put there. 
It sets deep calling unto deep, from 
heart to heart, in direct reply to the 
call of God.” 

—BERNARD IKELER 
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NGLE PEOPLE 
RE HUMAN, TOO 


watinued from page 11) 






jany do. Plenty of women as well as 
yen live creative and satisfying lives 
ithout marriage.” 

A significant shift has taken place in 
ard to the status of the single woman 
our society. With the expansion of 
$ worlimerican industry, she has made her 
ay into important and remunerative 
sitions. Hers is a considerable contri- 
tion; and it has made her independ- 
nt. Two generations ago the single 
woman would have been dubbed a 
minster, finding herself a hybrid be- 
veen a guest and servant in her broth- 
rr’s (and sister-in-law’s) home, forced 
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States by community pressure to assume rigid 
h in Myttens of behavior. In this new day, 
S ‘techihowever, there are women who prefer to 
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emain single, achieving professional sat- 
actions, decorating their own homes, 
Heveloping interests and educational op- 
portunities. 

Much of the constructive work in to- 
day's world is carried forward by single 













it livelwomen. Yet they find themselves fre- 
ursue Mquently m‘sunderstood by a society that 
vived Mrefuses to let them quite be themselves. 
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Dorothy Yost Deegan made an investi- 
gation of The Stereotype of the Single 
Voman in American Novels (King’s 
Crown Press, Columbia University, 
1951) and discovered this group to be 
described unrealistically and in outdated 
terms. Nonetheless the literary picture 
reflects our social pattern, and further 
helps to cement it. This book describes 
the subtle pressures of the community 
that attempt to force a woman into 
marriage whether or not she chooses it 
or is suited for it. The stereotype also 
habitually pictured the wife as secure 
and acceptable, and the unmarried 
woman often as the old maid, sour and 
ridiculous. C ommunity pressures, it was 
found, sometimes seemed to assert that 
it is better to be unhappily married 
than single! This writer knows one case 
of a woman convinced that it would be 
preferable to be a divorcee rather than 
4 spinster. She found a man, contracted 
a marriage, proceeded to break it up, 


























. and lived out her conviction. 
| The pressure begins early. The little 
dH ei is taught to play with dolls, and 
id Bee's tau play with dolls, anc 
b imaginatively to act the part of a house- 
> wife. Her fairy tales often include a 
he Prince on a white charger and the as- 
surance that they “lived happily ever 
z after.” Movies, TV programs, and mag- 
azine stories that come before her 
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strengthen this romantic interest. A more 
realistic course for our current scene 
would be frankly to educate children 
with the knowledge that some will not 
marry. It remains also to educate the 
community to accept the working girl 
as fully as the homemaker. Dorothy Yost 
Deegan sums it up: “If these women 
could be freed from this kind of subtle 
pressure by which nature and society 
try to force them into marriage, their 
lives could be lived far more effectively 
than is now possible. If society must lose 
by not having the children these women 
might have borne, it should gain by in- 
creasing their efficiency in work of social 
value. Society is short-sighted indeed if 
it cannot draw from millions of its able- 
bodied and superior women something 
over and above their own minimum of 
existence.” 


The unmarried man 
Any discussion of the married and 


the unmarried must soon acknowledge 
that there also remains a sizeable num- 
ber of bachelors in our society. A full 
12 per cent of the men over age thirty- 
five in the U.S.A. are unwed; and some 
10 per cent remain in that state all their 
lives long. By-passing the fascinating 
question of what snared the 2 per cent 
who take out marriage licenses after 
thirty-five, it is instructive to inquire 
why the rest remain single. 

Some portion of the bachelors, of 
course, are not eligible. Because of seri- 
ous handicaps, mental and physical, they 
are out of circulation, in many cases 
hospitalized, On the other hand, there 
are those who have all the apparent 
earmarks of an ideal husband but never 
hear wedding bells ringing for them. 

Theirs is a difficult existence at times. 
They are sought by scheming mothers 
and still-hopeful women. Their men 
friends josh them unmercifully, lay them 
open to practical jokes, or maneuver 
them without subtlety toward one or an- 
other match-making possibility. 

Many of these unmarried men are 
making outstanding contributions to the 
world as teachers, theologians, editors, 
physicians, professors, college adminis- 
trators, engineers, and businessmen. The 
question frequently pops up—aren’t such 
men a bit queer because they are cut off 
from normal life? What is meant, of 
course, is that since the human male has 
been designed for mating and father- 
hood, he must be rather warped when 
denied such experience. W. Norman 
Pittenger, an unmarried man who ought 
to know, forthrightly answers this fre- 
quent query in terms of vocation in his 
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Your choir will look its best, sing its 
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handling. 
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FRESH PECAN HALVES 


Year after year for over 26 yeors— 
Organizations make money selling our Pound 
Boxes Jumbo Pecan Halves. Season starts 
Nov. 10th. We prepay shipments. You pay 
us when sold. Write 
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SINGLE PEOPLE 
ARE HUMAN, TOO 


(Continued ) 


book The Christian View of Sexual Be- 
havior: “The single person is not one 
who has trampled on his sexual nature 
at least, he should not be such. 
Indeed, it is one of the tragedies of cer- 
tain kinds of religious teaching that it 
has seemed to suggest such an ideal, The 
result has been a warping and distortion 
so that the total personality is soured 
and perverted. The true meaning of 
celibacy and the single state is the con- 
trol of physical and external expression 
of sexuality, so that the sexual drives 
may be used in what we may call (with- 
out any specific reference to the psy- 
chological implications of this term) 
sublimation in the direct service of God 
or of some work to which God calls 
the individual. 


—or 


The church’s part 

It must be remembered that the Chris- 
tian tradition has had a long history of 
encouraging ,persons to remain unmar- 
ried for a variety of reasons—not all of 
them worthy. St. Paul, expressing his 
personal opinion in the seventh chapter 
of I Corinthians, discouraged marriage 
because he felt that a cataclysm was 
nearing and it would be more prudent 
to be independent at that time of travail 
and persecution. Later, Jerome ex- 
pressed his adam4nt opinions concern- 
ing the subject, and could only approve 
of marriage because it produced virgins. 
The Council of Trent pronounced “If 
anyone says that the marriage state is 
to be placed above the state of virginity 
or celibacy and that it is not better or 
more pleasant to remain in virginity or 
celibacy than to be united in matrimony, 
let him be anathema!” 

Most modern Protestants have come 
to a sounder view of the unmarried state, 
seeing it in terms of Christian service 
rather than as an asceticism imposed by 
self-denial. Dr. Frederick Gray writes 
in Men, Women, and God: “In the dis- 
tricts in which I have worked there have 
always been at least a few unmarried 
women who were spending with lavish 
generosity their whole life force in prac- 
tical service and sympathy for needy 
children, harassed mothers, wayward 
men, and sufferers of the district in 
general.” 

The church should not make the error 
of encouraging everyone to wed. Mar- 
riage is ruled out for some whose health 





or circumstances comprise insurmount- 
















































able obstacles. The role of the ch 
with such persons, Dr. Luther E. Woo4! 
ward points out, is “to help them tj 
accept their unmarried state withoy 
strong feelings of difference and failure 
to help them find personally satisfying 
and socially useful work and _ provid 
opportunities for social fellowship 
within the church.” 

Christian education can be turned & 
helping church people to understand th 
unmarried. The unenlightened attitug 
among some ill-informed people is 
single adults are somehow abnorma 
For them the church can perform ; 
service by teaching a worthy attitude 
As Emil Brunner says, “the Christi 
church should secure for [those 
to whom marriage is denied as mud 
scope as possible in life—an_attitud 
which, especially in Christian circles, j 
still the exception.” 

Moreover the church owes it to iff 
membership to provide both counseling 
and fellowship that aid persons, marrie 
and unmarried, to accept themselves 
real persons. Too, church people mighi 
be leading the way (instead of bringing 
up the rear) in the acknowledgemeni 
that marriage and career are not m 
ally exclusive activities of women. L¢ 
our congregations set the tone by aiding 
their members to understand Christian 
relationships to all people in their 
tacts. 

In the organizational life of the cor 
gregation, opportunities can be provided 
for wholesome social contacts betweet 
men and women, as well as betwee 
young persons. It is of interest here t 
note that unmarried women have get 
erally had less opportunity to meet 
during young adult years than did thei 
married sisters. But a true church fellow: 
ship will keep open the possibility d 
new introductions, and later opportuni 
ties for marriage. There are few setting 
more propitious for mate selection thal 
our parish churches. When persons pat 
forty do marry they are seldom hasy 
or impulsive, and sound, strong mar 
riages usually follow. 

Perhaps most important of all, 
church can continue making life meat 
ingful by interpreting the riches of Chri 
tianity for personal living. They can ai 
in training young people for fulfillment 
of purposeful living with or withoul 
marriage. For *their own membershif 
as well as for the community arouné 
about them, the church teaches the ulti 
mate worth of every individual regaté 
less of that person’s marital state. Thi 
is, after all, a primary conviction of B 
Christian faith. 
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failure Question: Why is Jesus so emphatic 
tis ying hout our not swearing at all? (Mat- 
providdinew 5:34) 

lowshiy 
Answer: Jesus is not concerned in this 
ase with profanity or with the angry 
careless use of the name of God or 
hrist. Of course, his attitude of rever- 
nce and his teaching about speaking 
ith respect and without anger or con- 
empt leaves no place for profane 
neech. But in this verse Jesus is talking 
hout taking oaths to support the truth 
if what one says. The Old Testament 
lid not forbid such oaths, but insisted, 
bs in Leviticus 19:12, Numbers 30:2, 
nnd Deuteronomy 23:21-23, that the 
sraelite should be careful to do what 
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a e has sworn to do. Jesus said not to 
ns 

SeMP wear at all. One reason was, as Matthew 
narried 


5:34-35 and 23:16-22 show, that people 


Ives “had begun to make a difference between 

™S™BRome oaths which they would be bound 
M80 keep and others which would sound 
mel mpressive but would not be binding. 
“a They were using oaths so that people 
n. 


vould think they were promising to do 
something when they did not intend to 
jo it at all. But Jesus’s deeper reason, 
think, was that to use an oath at all 
s to suggest that unless a person takes 
hn oath he does not have to speak the 
ruth, An oath calls God to witness and 
asks him to punish falsehood and so 
rotect the truth. But in fact God is 
hlways present; every person always 
speaks in the presence of God and is 
plways under obligation to be honest in 
speech as well as in act. Legally, he may 
’ more bound to tell the truth if he 
akes an oath (or solemnly affirms that 
e will tell the truth), but before God 
e is as much under obligation to tell 
he truth when he answers a question 
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f a stranger he passes on the street 







s he is when he answers a question of 





lawyer before a judge in court. What 
Jesus wants is a single standard of truth 
honest speech on all occasions. This is 
ur duty to God as well as to men. 






1, the 







Some Christians will not take an oath. 
hey live literally by what Jesus said 
n this point, and will only solemnly 
affirm the truth of what they say in 
ourt. This is quite all right if we re- 
ember the positive point Jesus had in 
ind: Always tell the truth in all situa- 
ions. And if you take an oath, be clear 
hat you are under no more obligation 
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E'VE BEEN ASKED 
























to tell the truth than you were before, 
for you as a Christian are always under 
full obligation to be honest in all you 
do and say. 


Question: Who has the right to baptize 
and conduct Communion in our church? 
Are the people who do so any better 
than other Christians? 


Answer: Our church entrusts these 
tasks to ordained ministers. It tries to 
set apart as ministers members who have 
sincere faith, good character, and 
proper training. We do not think that 
they are the only trustworthy members 
of the church, or that they are basically 
different from the other members. All 
of us in the church are there by the 
grace of God, who forgives us our 
wrongs and gives us the help we need 
to believe and live as Christians. In the 
sight of God it is not position in the 
church which counts, but sincerity of 
faith and faithful obedience in life. The 
test of a Christian is not what office 
he holds, but whether he lives in faith 
and loyalty. 


Our church selects and sets apart cer- 
tain persons to carry out these ministries. 
It prays God to guide its choice and to 
bless and direct these leaders. It believes 
that responsible leaders dedicated to the 
service of God’s people are needed to 
further God's purpose for his people. 
We do not think any Christian is made 
better than other Christians merely by 
holding an office. But we believe that 
there is a place in the church for trained 
and trusted leaders. They have the same 
privilege and obligation that all other 
Christians have, the privilege and ob- 
ligation of being true to Christ in the 
place they occupy and of being helpful 
to others in every way they can. Since 
they are chosen, set apart, and recog- 
nized by the church, they are entitled 
to our respect, cooperation, and prayers 
as they carry on the ministry of preach- 
ing, sacraments, and pastoral care. None 
of these leaders is perfect, but God can 
use each of them. Unless the church 
finds clear evidence of unworthiness in 
them, the rest of us—who are not perfect 
either—can best do our part by praying 
for them and working with them to 
further the witness and work of Christ. 

—FLoyp V. FILson 


Professor of New Testament 
McCormick Theological Seminary 





DEMETRA and 
the headless doll 


A little doll, wilted and headless, is a 
thing of wonder to Demetra. It is the 
only toy she’s ever owned. Demetra’s doll 
is a symbol. a symbol of the bitter poverty 
which grips Greece—torn and shattered by 
war and earthquake. 


The only “home” Demetra has ever known 
is a large warehouse in Athens partitioned 
with ropes and rags to make “rooms” for 
many refugee families. Demetra’s father 
cannot find employment in poverty-stricken 
Greece: her mother has even sold her own 
winter jacket to buy milk for her baby. 
Demetra’s parents pray that someone, 
somewhere. will help them care for their 
little daughter. 


HOW YOU CAN HELP DEMETRA 


YOU can help Demetra or another needy 
baby through the Baby Sponsorship plan 
of Save The Children Federation. For $60 
a year, just $5 a month, SCF will send 
“vour” baby, food, clothing, warm bedding 
and many other essential items—in your 
name, in Greece, Finland, France, Western 
Germany or Korea. Full information about 
“vour” baby and a photograph will be sent 
to you, You may correspond with the fam- 
ily to add understanding and warm friend- 
ship to your generous gift. The cost of an 
SCF Baby Sponsorship is so small—the 
good is so great. 
SCF NATIONAL SPONSORS (a partial list) 
Faith Baldwin, Mrs. Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
Herbert Hoover, Rabbi Edgar F. Magnin, 
Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, Thomas J. Watson 


Founded 1932 


SAVE THE children FEDERATION 


Carnegie Endowment International Center 
United Nations Plaza, New York 17, N. Y. 
“The hope of tomorrow is the child of today” 
| would like to sponsor a needy baby like Demetra 
Mie a cn tis cantan ae (Greece, Finland, France, 
Western Germany or Korea). | will poy $60 for one 
year. Enclosed is payment for the full year [], $15 
for the first quarter [], $5 for the Ist month [). 
Please send me ‘‘my'’ baby's name, story and picture. 
| cannot sponsor a baby, but | would like to help | 
by enclosing my gift of $ 


: NAME 

, ADDRESS Teer ee err 

: CITY mee . STATE PL-8-7 
Contributions are deductible for Income Tax purposes 


CHILDREN’S STORY by Dorothy Ballard 


Ramon’s LittLe BROTHER 


For as long as he could remember 
Esteban had been called Little Brother. 
Though he was now eleven years old, he 
was still Little Brother to everyone. Of 
course, he was shorter than Ramon. He 
was not so far along in school as Ramon. 
And he couldn't stand up in front of 
people and talk the way Ramon did. 

But there was one thing Esteban could 
do better than his older brother—he 
could play the accordion. Whenever 
Esteban’s fingers moved up and down 
the keys on his shabby old instrument, 
children came running to sing and 
dance. 

Esteban and Ramon lived in Yuca- 
tan, in the eastern part of Mexico. 
Every week end Ramon, who wanted to 
be a preacher, and other older boys went 
out to nearby villages to hold church 
meetings. Most of the Maya Indian 
people in the villages didn’t like the 
church. They scowled at the boys and 
would have nothing to do with them. 
And Ramon -had just offered to work in 
the unfriendliest village of all. 

Esteban wished very much to go with 
Ramon to preach. But he was too bashful 
to talk to strangers, so he stayed at home 
and waited for Ramon to return and tell 
about his visits. After his first week end 
of preaching in the unfriendly village, 
Ramon came back very discouraged. 
“Nobody came to church,” he told Este- 
ban. “I walked up and down the streets 
and invited everyone I saw, Little Broth- 
er, but nobody came. I was alone.” 

“Tll go with you next time,” offered 
Esteban eagerly. “I’m afraid to talk to 
people, but at least my accordion and I 
can keep you company.” 

The next Saturday Esteban and 
Ramon set out early on their long dusty 
walk to the unfriendly village. When 
they arrived, Ramon went from one 
house to another, asking the people to 
come to the church. Carrying his accor- 
dion, Esteban lagged behind and 
watched his brother with admiring eyes. 
How brave Ramon was. 

Some of the villagers answered Ra- 
mon’s invitation by saying, “Thank you, 
we will think about it.” Some, like the 
woman with the red and yellow shawl, 
shook their heads without answering. 
Others rudely shouted, “Go away. We 
want no preaching in our village.” 

While Ramon was talking to the wom- 
an in the red and yellow shawl, her little 
daughter slipped out of the doorway and 


stared curiously at Esteban’s accord 

“Can you make music come out off 
box?” she asked. 

“Yes, I will play for you.” But bef 
Esteban could open the accordion, { 
woman took the little girl’s hand 
pulled her back into the house. 

“Carmelita, you mustn't 
strangers,” scolded the woman. 

Esteban sighed. It would have bey 
fun to play for such a bright-eyed lit 
girl. 

In the evening Ramon lighted { 
lamps in the church. Then he wait 
near the door to welcome any who mig 
come. Esteban thought sadly, “Ramon 
foolish to expect anyone. He will} 
more downhearted than ever. But pe 
haps if I play some hymns it will che 
him up.” 

Esteban pumped his accordion 
pressed the keys. Out through the ope 
windows and doorway, into the 
Mexican night, floated the music of t 
hymns. 

Presently Ramon called to him ine 
citement, “Little Brother, the people 
stopping to listen. Keep on playing.” 

A few minutes later Esteban looke 
up and saw little Carmelita in the churd 
doorway. One of her hands was clute 
ing her mother’s shaw]. Her mother w 
saying to Ramon, “I didn’t intend 
come, but when Carmelita heard th 
music, she pulled me in here. May wes 
and listen for awhile?” 

“Yes, please.” Ramon took them to 
seat. “We are ready to begin the churd 
service.” As he opened his Bible, kk 
whispered to Esteban, “Only two to hea 
the story of Jesus, but I will preach # 
though there were a hundred, and yo 
must play your very best.” 

Esteban and Ramon were happy thi 
evening, and even more pleased the fo: 
lowing Sunday when Carmelita brought 
not only her mother, but her father, he 
brothers, and her aunt to church. “We 
will ask our friends to come with us net 
week,” promised Carmelita’s mother 
“Everyone in our village should hea 
this music and the story you are telling 
us.” 

Trudging back home in the moonlight. 
Ramon put his arm around his brother. 
“Esteban, it was your music thi 
brought the people to church.” 

Esteban straightened his shoulder 
proudly. He was helping in God's work 
—and Ramon had called him Esteban. 
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campus of “Mont Lawn.” They had been up on the mountain 

for a cookout, rowdy, lovable youngsters from the city slums, 
= wide with wonder at the beauty and bigness of God’s 
outdoors. 


Te: 9-year-olds were merrily hiking back to the big, green 


In the friendly freedom of “Mont Lawn,” the Christian Herald 
Children’s Home in the country, they shouted their way up the 
hill and then down again. 


But suddenly there was silence. The boys drew together, looked 
down. As they looked, their eyes softened and the tough-little- 
rough-boy tightness at the corners of their mouths disappeared 
in gentle smiles. 


For they had found three abandoned kittens. 


When the boys understood that the kittens had no home, no- 
where to go, they impulsively gathered them up to bring to the 
protection of the “Nature House.” As they walked—carefully, 
now—they talked quietly. 


One youngster looked up from his squirming burden and 
asked the counselor, “Do you think these kittens mind being 
poor?” Then the child put his head down and said with all the 
deep, sad feeling of a little boy who has never before had any- 
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CHRISTIAN HERALD CHILDREN'S HOME 

BUSINESS OFFICE: 27 EAST 39TH STREET, ROOM 627 

NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


To help a tenement child who 1s poor in things of 
the spirit and to give him a glimpse of beauty and 
faith at “Mont Lawn,” here is my gift of $... 

ALL CONTRIBUTIONS INCOME TAX DEDUCTIBLE 


My nome 





Address 





City. Tone State. 
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KITTY, 
DO YOU 
MIND 
BEING 


thing or anyone to love or any possession to call his own: “I 
mind it!” 


But the poverty of things is not the greatest poverty of the 
slums. There is a poverty of spirit, of faith, of dreams—and 
these are worse. Even a very little boy minds being poor! He 
minds the hot, boxlike tenement existence. He minds the sordid- 
ness, profanity, filth and wretchedness of the slums, He minds 
the ugliness of slum life. 


And he minds them most after he has seen life at its friendly, 
wholesome best at “Mont Lawn”! His high dreams and tall new 
ambitions go back to the city with him, never to be quenched. 
Now he knows there is a fresh, clean, compassionate way to live. 


This summer, you can give a child the unforgettable inspiration 
of green pastures, still waters, blue skies, loving care. Just $35 
will help to provide for a boy or girl at “Mont Lawn” for two 
wonder-filled weeks. Your gift, much or little, helps to transform 
a child’s life. 


Without a vision, they will be forever poor in all that counts 
most. 


Without YOU there can be no vision: 





66TH YEAR OF OPERATION. OVER 100,000 BOYS. AND 
GIRLS HAVE ENJOYED THE BLESSINGS OF “MONT 
LAWN”—ENTIRE COST FROM CONTRIBUTIONS. 

¢ 
THIS SUMMER WE WILL GIVE FREE TWO-WEEK “VACA- 
TIONS WITH A PURPOSE” TO NEARLY A THOUSAND 
CHILDREN. 

+ 
DR. DANIEL A. POLING IS CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
OF DIRECTORS OF “MONT LAWN,” CHRISTIAN HERALD 
CHILDREN’S HOME. 














This Remington Typewriter PAYS FOR 


uts $10 to $50 i 


NEW 1957 MODEL 
SHIPPED TO YOU FOR 


Best Gift for Students! 


rd ERE’S SENSATIONAL NEWS! You may have the 

brand-new 1957 Remington Quiet-Riter shipped to your 
door for only $1. Yes, A DOLLAR BILL brings you the most 
modern, most beautiful, most wanted portable—the type- 


writer that “pays for itself!” 
The Quiet-Riter is precision-built to last a lifetime. It has a huge, full 
office-size 88-character keyboard and other features found on $275.00 
office machines. Yet it is factory-priced and Fair Traded at LESS 
THAN HALF THAT FIGURE .. . only $130 plus tax. And you only 
pay $1 down and just $1 a week. TAKE 3 FULL YEARS TO REMIT! 
Best news of all, ‘the Remington pays for itseli!"’ Yes, along with your 
machine, you receive our invaluable, copyrighted manual “57 Ways to 
Make EXTRA MONEY with Your Typewriter.” It shows you how 
to make from $10.00 to $50.00 some weeks IN YOUR SPARE TIME 
. . RIGHT AT HOME! The manual is ours exclusively. It cannot 
be purchased anywhere at any price. It can help you earn HUNDREDS 
OF DOLLARS—-yet we give it to you FREE! 


Students Who Type Get 38% Better Grades! 

What will YOUR children be when they grow up? Tests by leading 
educators prove that students who type get up to 38% better school 
marks. Typewritten work is neater, eusier to read—and study from! 
Teachers like to receive typed reports, compositions, homework, ete. 
A Quiet-Riter is one of the finest investments you can make in your 
children’s future. It inspires them to do even better school work, helps 
them forge ahead in class after class, become outstanding LEADERS! 
A Quiet-Riter helps your children win a place ON TOP where they 
belong! And the Quiet-Riter keeps helping your children from elemen- 
tary school to high school and right through college! 


Everybody Benefits—inciuding Mom and Dad! 
Everybody in the family will use the Quiet-Riter in so many ways— 
for correspondence, church work, Sunday School classes, lesson prepara- 
tions, business letters and reports, recipes, tax returns, typewritten lists, 
etc with a batch of carbon copies produced AUTOMATICALLY 
for your file! 

“Cheap” Models Really Cost the MOST! 
A typewriter will be used by every member of 
the family for years and years .. . and years! 
It should be engineered and precision-built to 
withstand rugged use and handling. Naturally, 
you do not want to “sink” your money into 
cheaper, inferior models that may fall apart 
after a year or two—then bring you continuous 
aggravation and mounting repair bills. These 
models, as you may know, have LESS keys, 
are much smaller, have cheaper construction, 
and their resale value depreciates to “almost 
nothing”! You want the best because the best 
is the most economical in the long run! What a 
joy to know that your Quiet-Riter is the VERY 
FINEST portable—geared to give, with ordi- moke extra spore-time 
nary care, a LIFETIME of dependable service. cash regularly. 


Favorite of Writers, Executives, Teachers, Students! 
Your Remington Quiet-Riter is the ‘‘years ahead’’ typewriter with a host 
of features — exclusive Miracle ab, simplified no-smudge Ribbon 
Changers, super-strength Frame, larger space Paper Cylinders and 27 
OTHER ADVANCED ATURES! It’s the smoothest, quietest and easiest 
md to your lightest touch. Type for 
pe at night without disturbing anyone 


in every walk of life 


writing typewriter Its keys res 
hours without ‘‘finger fatigue.’ 
because it’s whisper-quiet! 
Thousands of typewriters distributed! + ,are delighted! “Wonderful! 
I never expected such a beautiful typewrite ‘I've earned $22.00 
already—and I have Remington only two Sushi. does pay 
ow itself ~ son's marks went up near! 

NOW! Even Remington, with its Me | pre faction poacitities, cannot 
nose . with the demand. Don’t lose out fore our offer 
ends yhy dream about ownans a ty hy AS “tey’ when you can 
have the very best for only $1 RIG NOW! Rush coupon TODAY! 
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RUSH ONE DOLLAR FOR YOUR TYPEWRITER! 7 
g THORESEN, Inc., Dept. 20-H-145 i 
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585 Water Street, New York 2, N. Y. 
Here is my dollar (cash, check or money order) toward delivery of the 
beautiful new latest-model Remington Rand Deluxe Quiet-Riter. Includ 
| carrying cose with safety lock at no extra charge. Also include the typ- 4 
ing manvol FREE, and the valuable manual on how | can earn 
i $50.00 « week also FREE! Only after | receive my typewriter, will | 
you $1 weekly, paid monthly. 
CHECK THE TYPEWRITER COLOR YOU WANT 
C) Nevtral Gray () Mist Green Desert Brown 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE! 


This sensational $1-a-week offer plus FREE 
Gifts as shown below NOT available any- 
where else—only by mail and only from 
THORESEN, Inc., 585 Water Street, New York 
2, N. Y. Foremost coast-to-coast Remington 
typewriter distributor! We ship anywhere in 
the U.S.A. FREE! No salesmen, no canvassers, 
no representatives ever call. Everything is done 
by mail. You receive full 100% factory guar- 
antee IN WRITING! Your one dollar promptly 
refunded if you are not satisfied. This is the 
offer you've seen advertised in The American 
Home, Charm, Harper's Bazaar, VFW, Moose 
and Elks Magazines, N. Y. Herald Tribune. 
Mail coupon now! 


57 Ways to Make $10 to $50 
Per Week In Spare Hours Only! 


Along with your Remington Quiet-Riter, you receive 
the valuable, copyrighted manual ‘57 Ways to Make 
Extra Money with Your Typewriter."’ Truly a goldmine 
of information. Shows you how to make up to $50.00 
some weeks. IN YOUR SPARE TIME! Opens up doors 
of opportunity you probably never knew existed. 
Manual tells all. Shows you what to do and how to 
do it, step by step. Others are now making extra 
money regularly, including folks WHO NEVER TYPED 
BEFORE! So can you. It's easy and can really be fun. 
No experience or special talents required. 

You can make from $1.00 to $2.00 an hour typing 
simple form letters or addressing envelopes, right at 
home! You can make money 55 other practical, proven 
ways. Manual even lists names and addresses of 500 
firms who use typewritten lists and may be looking 
for home typists RIGHT NOW . . . INCLUDING FIRMS 
IN YOUR VERY OWN VICINITY! Our manual is not 
for sole—yet, we don't think you would give it up 
for $100.00 unless you could replace it fast! But we 
do not charge you ONE PENNY. We give it FREE 
with your typewriter to prove to you, as we have 
proven to others, that your Remington Quiet-Riter 
can be made to PAY FOR ITSELF—and EARN YOU 
A PROFIT TO BOOT! 

Get your bigger shore of America’s prosperity. 
Send now for your Remington typewriter—start to 
earn extra money right away. It's so easy it will 
amaze you! Mail coupon below TODAY! 


Typewriter Shipped PREPAID! 
You Pay NOTHING Until 30 Days Later— 
Then Remit Only $1 a week! 


Your typewriter comes in its original factory- 
sealed carton with the famous Remington guaran- 
tee of Satisfaction. Protection and Service IN 
R G, and is delivered PREPAID. Yes, WE pay 
all handling, crating, shipping and insurance 
charges. You don't pay another penny until 30 
days AFTER recei Le your type writer. Even then 
~— remit only vo a vee d monthly. Let the 
writer Pay SE We guarantee that 
xm Py We further 
refund your "dollar if you are not satisfi 
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FREE instruction 
Book starts you on ‘‘t 
5 minutes. Increase your 
words per minute. Ev 

to type—from junior to 


FREE copyrighted manual 
proven ways to make ¢ 
your Remington. Mai 
copy. 
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